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M0u Pont Superior 2 is an all-purpose taking - 
rawstock approved by ace cinematographers. It is ideal 
for high key or low key lighting and is used throughout 
an extremely wide gamma range. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

New York • Hollywood • Chicago 
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Excellent fleshtones 
Extreme wide latitude 
Color balance 


Fine grain 

Speed 
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Retention of latent image 
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BELL & HOWELL EYEMO 


Whenever the assignment calls for a readily portable 
35mm camera, whether it’s newsreel, travel, adven¬ 
ture, documentary, or industrial work, you’ll find 
that most cinematographers choose a Bell & Howell 
Eyemo. 

Why? Because Eyemo can be depended upon to 
get the picture . . . and get it right! 


EYEMO MODEL K (right) is the simplest and lightest 
of all the Eyemos. Has single-lens head. Lens is 
quickly interchangeable, as is the matching view¬ 
finder objective. Like all current Eyemos, Model K 
has a speed range of 8 to 48 frames per second, a 
hand crank, and a positive-type viewfinder. 



EYEMO MODEL M has a compact, three-lens 
turret head. Finder is matched to the lens in 
use by turning the finder objective turret. 


EYEMO MODEL Q has three-arm offset turret, 
prismatic focusing magnifier (for direct view¬ 
ing through the lens), and provisions for add¬ 
ing external film magazines and electric 
motor drive. 

★ ★ ★ 

Eyemos are sold only direct to you from 
the B&H factory or branch offices. Bell & 
Howell Company, 7148 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Holly¬ 
wood, Washington, D. C., and London. 
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Precision-Made by 

Bell & Howell 

Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 

















IT’S A BIG JOB” produced by Belmont Pictures for the Los Angeles Transit Lines—filmed with a Mitchell 16mm 
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ZU<h DICK W E S T E N 


PROMINENT HOLLYWOOD COMMERCIAL 
FILM PRODUCER AND DIRECTOR 




( ^ Dick Westen, known through- 
' out the United States for his 
i U? outstanding work with 16mm 
movies does most of his fine 
work with a Mitchell. 


Here at last is a 16mm camera that brings 
Hollywood perfection to the 16mm screen 
... a camera unequaled in performance . . . 
unsurpassed in efficiency and quality. With 
the Mitchell ”16” you have perfect control 
. . . you’re always ready when "Camera” is 
called. Its flexibility and ease of operation 
saves many valuable hours of set-up time, 
eliminates camera restrictions and cuts pro¬ 
duction costs. 

Today’s leading commercial film producers 
choose the Mitchell 16mm Professional. 


/P/rfc/te// Camera 

CORPORATION 

666 WEST HARVARD ST. • DEPT. AC-8 • GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 

Cable Address: "MITCAMCO” 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN 
521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 • MURRAY HILL 2-7038 


85% of motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


BALTAR and ANIMAR 
LENSES 

For PHOTOGRAPHY 




Baltar is the preferred lens of leading professional camera¬ 
men for 35mm and 16mm work. The new Animar lens, 
developed by B&L optical research, gives uniformly high 
quality performance on 8mm cameras. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 

SUPER CINEPHOR 
LENSES 

For PROJECTION 


To cameramen who film process backgrounds, and to the¬ 
atre operators everywhere Super Cinephor means screen 
images of highest edge-to-edge brilliance and sharpness. 

Write for complete information 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, N. Y 







MITCHELL 

BACKGROUND 

PROJECTOR 


L IKE the famed Mitchell Cameras, 
the Mitchell Background Projector 
has been designed for superior per¬ 
formance and utmost reliability. A high- 
precision instrument, this projector was 
developed to meet every requirement for 
perfect process cinematography. Typically 
Mitchell in design and construction, it in¬ 
corporates features found in no other 
background projector. No covering or 
sound-damping device is needed when the 
Mitchell Background Projector is used. 
Every consideration has been taken to 
minimize noise, and all moving parts are 
designed for quiet operation. The pro¬ 
jector is mobile and self-contained. It may 
be moved with comparative ease and ad¬ 
justed to practically any position. It’s 
flexibility and ease of operation will save 
many hours of costly set-up time. 

The Mitchell Background Projector is 
constructed in four sections: projector 
head, light tube, lamp house and base. 

The projector head contains all the 
film-moving mechanism, projec-lenses, 
projector motor and the selsyn receiver 
used for remote control focusing. The 
light tube, directly behind the projector 
head, is a casting which contains the iris, 
fire shutter and optical relay system. The 
lamp house section consists of a Mole- 
Richardson Type 250 lamp, together with 
a radiator, fan, water pump, relay box, 
control panel and associated wires and 
tubing. The optical condenser system is 
located in the front section of the lamp 
house. The base is a sturdily constructed 
steel unit which permits the projector to 
be moved with ease or positioned steadily 
for operation. 

The eccentric type movement is a pre¬ 


cision mechanism which will perform 
faithfully over long periods of time. It 
may be operated either forward or back¬ 
ward. The pull-down arm has two claws 
on each side of the film, engaging four 
perforations simultaneously. Two positive 
registration pins are adjacent to the aper¬ 
ture. A special arrangement of levels pro¬ 
vides a fast pull-down with a long dwell 
on the registration pins. The pull-down 
claws and the registration pins overlap, 
one entering before the other disengages. 
Mattes with different size apertures may 
be inserted in the matte slot of the move¬ 
ment. A 180 shutter is located directly in 
back of the movement. 

Two sprockets, located above and be¬ 
low the movement, are geared to the 
motor drive. As the film leaves the maga¬ 
zine it passes over idler rollers and be¬ 
tween the adjacent sprocket and sprosket 
film guides, which hold it securely in 
place. After passing through the move¬ 
ment, . the film moves over the second 
sprocket and idler rollers to the take-up 
reel. The film-moving mechanism will 
operate with equal efficiency in either di¬ 
rection. 

The magazines are corduroy-velvet 
lined and are readily accessible. Each 
magazine has an adjustable clutch, used 
to regulate film tension as the film winds 
onto the take-up reel. An adjustable brake 
is also provided to regulate tension on the 
film being fed into the movement. 

The projector motor is mounted on the 
bottom of the projector head and geared 
to the film-moving mechanism. The 720 
RPM, 4-pole motor operates of 220 volts, 
AC, 3-phase and is reversible. It may be 
operated either in interlock for synchron¬ 


ized background projection work or 
"wild.” 

The optical system is designed to pro¬ 
ject the image brilliantly and with even 
illumination. A flat field may be obtained 
or less light may be thrown on the center 
of the screen than on the edges. An f:2.0 
system, it utilizes Bausch and Lomb lenses 
throughout. All lenses are coated, increas¬ 
ing the light by approximately 22%. The 
projector optical system consists of three 
main elements: the condenser system, 
the relay system and the projection lens. 
Light from the arc passes first through 
the condenser system and into the light 
tube, where it comes to a focus point and 
is then directed through the relay system 
to the film aperture. It then passes 
through the projection lens onto the 
screen. An adjustable iris is installed in 
the light tube. 

The condenser system is comprised of 
a protective plate, a quartz lens and a 
pyrex lens. 

The relay system consists of two boro- 
silicate lenses separated by water. Each 
lens is mounted on opposite ends of a 
hard chrome plated, aluminum water cell. 
Distilled water is used between the lenses 
and circulating water from the radiator 
flows through a jacket in the cell. The 
use of hard chrome plating in this unit 
eliminates contamination of the distilled 
water and makes water changes necessary 
only about every six months. The lenses 
in the relay system are so well protected 
that they will function for approximately 
two years of normal operation before they 
require polishing. 

Three projection lenses are supplied 
(Continued on Page 419) 
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30 YEARS OF TECHNICOLOR 


By WALTER R. GREENE 


T ECHNICOLOR has come a long way 
since production of its first color 
feature, "The Gulf Between," 30 
years ago. 

Development of the present three color 
Technicolor process is the result of one of 
the outstanding engineering achievements 
of the motion picture industry; combined 
with the perseverance of president Dr. 
Herbert T. Kalmus, who — many times 
during the past three decades—success¬ 
fully carried the company over some pre¬ 
carious financial periods. 

Technicolor was not the first system 
for putting color onto the motion picture 
screens. There was the British Kinema- 
color process—an additive method which 
utilized a special cumbersome projector 
which had a filter wheel and alternate 
frames of red and green on the print. Al¬ 
though Kinemacolor at the time was a 
novelty, it failed to survive due to the 
complexities of thrashing machine pro¬ 
jectors which had to be set up in theatre 
booths for showings, and the fringing of 
colors was particularly noticeable. A few 
years later, about 1916, the American 
Pathe company made several features 
which were sent to France and hand-col¬ 
ored prints made via stencil method. But 
the cost was too great at the time, and 
Pathe abandoned the project. 

Shortly after Technicolor was formed, 
the Boston consulting engineering firm of 
Kalmus, Comstock and Westcott was en¬ 
gaged to assist in developing a practical 
motion picture color process; and — with 
engineering enthusiasm, soon was deep in 
color research. At the time, Technicolor 
was engaged with a two-color, additive 
process, of standard frame size which de¬ 
manded a minimum of laboratory pro¬ 
cedure. 

In recalling the formative years of 
Technicolor, Dr. Kalmus, in an address at 


Detroit, pointed out that the best way to 
prove up the process was to make a pic¬ 
ture—so "the earliest Technicolor labora¬ 
tory was built within a railway car. This 
car was completely equipped with a 
photochemical laboratory, darkrooms, fire¬ 
proof safes, power plant, offices and all 
the machinery and apparatus necessary for 
continuously carrying on the following 
processes on a small commercial scale: 
sensitizing, testing, perforating, develop¬ 
ing, washing, fixing and drying nega¬ 
tive; printing, developing, washing, fix¬ 
ing and drying positive; washing and 
conditioning air; filtering and cooling 
wash water; examining and splicing film; 
and making control measurements and 
tests. 

"In 1917 the car was rolled over the 
railway tracks from Boston, Massachus¬ 
etts, where it was equipped, to Jackson¬ 
ville, Florida, where the first Technicolor 
adventure in feature motion picture pro¬ 
duction was to take place. The camera was 
the single-lens, beam-splitter, two-com¬ 
ponent type, without the refinements 
which came later. The picture was 'The 
Gulf Between,’ with Grace Darmond and 
Niles Welch playing the leads. Techni¬ 
color was the producer. 

"During the progress of this produc¬ 
tion, February, 1917, I was invited by the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers 
to deliver a lecture of Aeolian Hall, New 
York, to expound the marvels of the new 
Technicolor process which was soon to be 
launched upon the public and which it 
was alleged by many could hardly do less 
than revolutionize their favorite form of 
entertainment. The Technicolor slogan 
was two simultaneous exposures from the 
same point of view, hence geometrically 
identical components and no fringes. At 
that time, hundreds of thousands were 
being spent by others trying in impossible 


ways to beat the fringing of successive 
exposures and the parallax of multiple 
lenses. 

"I thought the Technicolor inventors 
and engineers had a practical solution, 
commercial at least temporarily, so I 
marched bravely to the platform at Aeol¬ 
ian Hall. It was a great lesson. We were, 
of course, introducing the color by pro¬ 
jecting through two apertures, each with 
a color filter, bringing the two compon¬ 
ents into register on the screen by means 
of a thin adjusting glass element. Inci¬ 
dentally, Technicolor had to invent and 
develop a horizontal magnetically con¬ 
trolled arc which gave one-third more 
light for the same current than the then- 
standard vertical arcs and which could be 
relied upon for constancy of position of 
the source. This latter was vitally impor¬ 
tant with a double aperture. During my 
lecture, something happened to the ad¬ 
justing element, and in spite of frantic 
efforts of the projectionists, it refused to 
adjust. And so I displayed fringes wider 
than anybody had ever before seen. Both 
the audience and the press was very kind 
but it didn’t help my immediate dilemma 
or afford an explanation to our financial 
angels. 

"Arrangements were made with Messrs. 
Klaw and Erlanger to exhibit 'The Gulf 
Between’ by routing the photoplay one 
week each in a group of large American 
cities. During one terrible night in Buf¬ 
falo, I decided that such special attach¬ 
ments on the projector required an oper¬ 
ator who was a cross between a college 
professor and an acrobat, a phrase which 
I have since heard repeated many times. 
Technicolor then and there abandoned 
additive processes and special attachments 
on the projector." 

Dr. Kalmus pointed out that two de¬ 
cisions of policy must be made in the 



First Technicolor laboratory was completely housed in a railroad car. 
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The present Technicolor laboratory and plant in Hollywood (left); with the English plant on the right. 


early development of a color process: 
first, how far will it permit departure 
from standard equipment and materials; 
and second, how will it attempt to decide 
the additional requisites of recording and 
reproducing color between the emulsion 
maker, the photographic and laboratory 
procedure, and the exhibitor’s projection 
machine. 

Although Technicolor permanently 
abandoned the additive method of motion 
picture color many years ago, variations 
of that method have cropped up for ex¬ 
perimentation and heavy financial invest¬ 
ment in the interim, but not one reached 
the point of commercial practicability for 
general use in theatres. 

Despite the unhappy experiences en¬ 
countered with attempts to exhibit "The 
Gulf Between,” Kalmus and his associates 
did not abandon their search for a suita- 
able color process. He stated, "As early as 
1918 Technicolor had in mind two prin¬ 
cipal methods of attacking the color prob¬ 
lem. Dr. Leonard T. Troland, who, at the 
time of his death, was Director of Re¬ 
search of Technicolor Motion Picture 
Corporation, had done some important 
pioneer work on the Monopack process. 
Some of his inventions were embodied in 
numerous patent claims which have been 
issued and which were intended broadly 
to cover the multi-layer method both for 
taking and printing. The other Techni¬ 
color attack was by the imbibition 
method. Both Monopack and imbibition 
were obviously capable of ultimate de¬ 
velopment into multi-component pro¬ 
cesses, but since imbibition seemed to load 
more of the problems on the laboratory 
and relatively less on the emulsion maker 
we pursued it with the greater vigor. 

"A first approximation to the Techni¬ 
color imbibition method consisted of two 
gelatin reliefs produced upon thin cellu¬ 
loid which were glued or welded together 
back to back and dyed in complementary 
colors. Combined with the Technicolor 
two-component cameras, this method pro¬ 
vided an immediately available system 


(1919-21) capable of yielding two-com¬ 
ponent subtractive prints. A small labora¬ 
tory or pilot plant was built in the base¬ 
ment of the building occupied by the 
Technicolor engineers, Kalmus, Comstock 
and Westcott, Inc., on Brookline Avenue, 
Boston.” 

About 1919, the Prizma color com¬ 
pany was formed to investigate the poten¬ 
tialities of an additive color wheel 
method; but quickly switched to a camera 
with two lenses to take the red and green 
images simultaneously — but this created 
parallex and was abandoned in favor of a 
beam-splitting prism to register on two 
separate negatives. For prints, double- 
coated stock was used, with dyed images 
on each side. Prizma operated for several 
years, making and releasing one reel 
shorts; and J. Stuart Blackton’s "The 
Glorious Adventure,” produced in Eng¬ 
land and released in 1922. But, although 
Prizma charged 25 cents per foot for 
prints, losses in the laboratory were so 
great to turn out the product, that the 
company finally folded. 

Technicolor, with its new two-compon¬ 
ent, substractive print method, was again 
forced to invest its own money in a fea¬ 
ture picture to sell the industry on the 
merits of color. So "Toll of the Sea” was 
produced in Hollywood in 1922, and was 
released by Metro, although insufficient 
laboratory capacity made it impossible to 
deliver prints until the following year. 
These prints were made at the original 
pilot plant in Boston, at a manufacturing 
cost of around 27 cents per foot. Produc¬ 
ers were greatly interested in color—if 
prints of quality of that time could be 
delivered for about eight cents per foot! 

With a new plant building in Boston 
with expected capacity of 1,000,000 feet 
of prints monthly, a group of officials 
were sent to Hollywood in 1923 to set up 
a small laboratory and photographic unit. 
Some months later, Paramount contracted 
for Technicolor photography for "Wand¬ 
erer of the Wasteland,” and during the 
six weeks of shooting, the Technicolor 


group worked night and day to develop 
the negative—always terrorized by the 
thought that at least some of the negative 
might be ruined in processing. It turned 
out satisfactory, however, and 175 prints 
of the feature were made at price of 15 
cents per foot. 

"Wanderer of the Wasteland’ and 
Douglas Fairbanks’ "The Black Pirate, 
latter made a year or so later, proved 
milestones in the progress of Technicolor. 
These two all-color features, combined 
with color inserts for other productions, 
not only supplied Technicolor with in¬ 
come required to carry on and develop the 
project, but supplied invaluable informa¬ 
tion and training for the technical and 
research engineers. But the release prints 
of "Black Pirate” created major problems 
in the theatre projection machines. The 
prints were double-coated cemented-to- 
gether relief prints, which were consider¬ 
ably thicker than ordinary black-and- 
white film, and had a tendency to cup 
easily when run. When cupping occurred, 
the picture would jump out of focus, and 
field men had to replace prints for ship¬ 
ping back to the laboratory for de-cup- 
ping. 

Kalmus admitted that the double-coat¬ 
ed process of that time was at best but 
a temporary method, and the work of de¬ 
veloping a true imbibition process was 
being pressed by the research department 
to obtain single-coated prints at a cost the 
industry could stand. 

Producers recommended that Techni¬ 
color itself produce a picture to prove 
quality and costs, so Kalmus went before 
the board of directors to reiterate his faith 
in the ultimate success of Technicolor, 
despite the fact it was a difficult under¬ 
taking technically, and one which required 
business sagacity and financial endurance. 
Prior to 1926. more than $2,500,000 had 
been spent. The board approved capital 
for the production of a series of 12 two 
reelers, and Metro distributed them world¬ 
wide. 

(Continued on Page 410) 
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basic theory behind the production of an 
animated cartoon. They know that a car¬ 
toon, like any other motion picture, con¬ 
sists of thousands of separate still pic¬ 
tures recorded consecutively on a narrow 
length of film — that each succeeding pic¬ 
ture or "frame'’ records the action at a 
slightly more advanced stage — and that 
when these pictures are flashed on a 
screen at the rate of 24 per second, an 
illusion of motion is produced. In cartoon 
production, each of these individual 
frames must be hand-drawn, painted, and 
separately photographed one after the 
other onto a strip of film. 

It takes at least six months to turn out 
a one reel cartoon comedy. Full-length 
features like "Fantasia,” "Song of the 
South,” and "Fun and Fancy Free,” take 
upwards of two years. Putting one line of 
Donald Duck dialogue on film requires 
the combined efforts of a director, nar¬ 
rator, dialogue director, two recording en¬ 
gineers, five sound effects men, a story 
man, and a musical director. All in all, 
it is not as easy as rolling off a log. 

“The Story’s the Thing . . 

The first step in the production of a 
cartoon is the selection of a story. For this 
purpose, the studio maintains a staff of 
story experts whose job it is to review 
existing stories, dream up original plots, 
and do detailed story research. Walt Dis¬ 
ney very rarely buys an outside story, pre¬ 
ferring to stick to plots originated in his 
own shop. Now and then, however, a 
book like "Pinocchio” or "Bambi” catches 
his eye, and he bases a picture around it. 

When an idea has been selected, it is 
made the subject of a story conference, 
during which it is "kicked around” by a 
brace of idea men. These worthies sit 
around and let their imaginations play 
with the plot, while a secretary jots down 
the pearls of wisdom that drip from their 
lips. 

Disney usually sits in on the first two 
or three story conferences. At succeeding 
meetings his men work up an outline of 
the story which goes to Disney for his 
O. K. As the story is dismissed, ideas for 
gags and action begin to develop. At these 
confabs some of the best acting in Holly¬ 
wood goes unrewarded, as writers bound 
about the room acting out bits of action. 

From these bull sessions, sketches are 
prepared to illustrate each step of the ac¬ 
tion. Characters (which may go through 
quite a process of evolution before being 
okayed) are designed to populate the 
story. The sketches are then arranged in 
sequence around the walls of a room in 
what is known as a "story board.” Each 
separate scene or change of action has 


PART 2. How Animated Cartoons Are Made 


By HERB A. 

T HE audience roars with laughter as 
a frustrated Donald Duck hops up 
and down, blistering the sound 
track with belligerent squawks. Sitting on 
the edges of their seats in the darkened 
theatre, everyone from Grandma on down 
to Baby Daughter squeals with delight as 
Mickey Mouse and Pluto romp about in 
a burst of Technicolored hilarity. 

Little do these delighted spectators real¬ 
ize that at the Walt Disney Studios in 
Burbank, California, 184 technicians 


LICHTM AN 

worked a total of 16,502 man-hours to 
turn out 14,907 separate paintings, in or¬ 
der that those nine minutes of animated 
laughter might appear on the screen. 

The making of an animated cartoon is 
not a simple affair. It involves a series of 
precise, lengthy, and completely fascinat¬ 
ing processes. The medium is, in itself, a 
happy marriage of art and science skill¬ 
fully blended to create a unique form of 
screen entertainment. 

By now, almost everyone knows the 


The photographing of a cartoon feature is a lengthy process, since each individual celluloid painting has 
to be photographed separately on top of its corresponding background. The operator must clean each 
cell carefully with an air hose before exposing it. 


THE MEN BEHIND THE MOUSE 
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The three main steps in the production of cartoon animation. (Left) An animator tries out a facial expression in the mirror, before transferring it to the 
whimsical cartoon character he is drawing. This is the primary step in animation. (Center) The pencil drawings of the “roughs” are carefully traced onto 
the cells with ink. Steady-handed girl artists do this highly exacting work. (Right) After inking, the separately outlined areas of the characters are painted 
according to a precisely worked-out color plan. Disney manufactures more than 2,000 separate shades of paint in his own laboratories. 


its own sketch, with dialogue written un¬ 
der the picture. Hundreds of these 
sketches covering the walls of a room give 
the effect of a giant page of comics. As 
story changes develop they are indicated 
on the story board. After considerable 
juggling about, the story is approved and 
actual art work can begin. 

A director is assigned to each picture, 
and it is his task to follow the story 
through every phase of production, tim¬ 
ing and co-ordinating all the elements 
that go to make up the finished picture: 
story, action, dialogue, sound and music. 
The picture is his "baby," and he is the 
one technician who follows the story 
through from beginning to end. 

The Layout Man 

The designing of every phase of the 
production is supervised by a layout man, 
who visualizes the overall graphic presen¬ 
tation of the story. He often works with 
the director in developing the original 


plot—and he definitely has a hand in the 
construction of the final shooting script. 

The layout man establishes the back¬ 
grounds, sets, characters, paths of action, 
perspectives and key positions. It is he 
who designs camera angles and move¬ 
ment, fitting the aesthetics of art to the 
mechanics of the camera. 

If he finds that the story is pictorially 
weak in one spot, he works with the writ¬ 
ers and director to add more visual ap¬ 
peal to that sequence. He is not actively 
concerned with sound and music, nor 
with the actual dramatics of the action. 
His main concern is to make sure that 
the story will look well on the screen. 

The layout man breaks the story down 
into separate scenes and sequences, indi¬ 
cates where close-ups are to be cut in, de¬ 
cides what types of transitions (dissolves, 
wipes, etc.) will be used to tie the se¬ 
quences together, and works out the de¬ 
tails of camera movement. He devises spe¬ 


cial effects and tricks, develops interesting 
patterns of light and shade, and indicates 
the colors which he feels will best set off 
the characters against the backgrounds. 

This completed, he assigns separate 
phases of the art work to appropriate de¬ 
partments. His sketches of the proposed 
characters are sent to the Animation De¬ 
partment, where they will be developed 
in greater detail. His basic designs for 
backgrounds are sent to the Background 
Department, where they will be precisely 
laid out and painted. His suggestions on 
color scheme are given to a color special¬ 
ist to be more precisely worked out. 

The layout man and the director next 
collaborate on the writing of the shooting 
script, which is made up of individual 
exposure sheets for each scene. The basic 
time unit of the exposure sheet is the sec¬ 
ond and every second is ruled off into 24 
(Continued on Page 412) 



(Left) A large portion of the preliminary work in designing a Disney picture is done by “layout men,” known on the title credits as “art directors.” The 
above artist is shown laying out a background. Layout men work with the director and designate color lighting, backgrounds and effects, as well as establish¬ 
ing the proportions of the characters. (Right) A Walt Disney background artist is shown in the process of creating one of the settings for a feature car¬ 
toon. Working with oils and watercolors, he turns out backgrounds for the animated action. Such paintings are often precise works of art worthy of museum 

display. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
ART DIRECTION 

By HAL HERMAN 


ED SKELTON’S antics as he sets 
out to charm the country’s house¬ 
wives in his portrayal of "The 
Fuller Brush Man,” should provide the¬ 
ater-goers with a nifty ration of laughter. 

His role of the dashing young fellow 
who is quick to put his best foot forward 
(before the door can be closed in his 
face,) is right down the funster’s special 
avenue. As king of the clan of doorbell 
ringers, "a brush salesman who just can't 
take a brush-off,” Skelton has a story tail¬ 
ored to his talents. During preparation for 
shooting the film, however, there arose 
many problems which, like Red himself, 
just couldn’t be "brushed off.” 

"One of the early scenes in the picture 
shows Skelton racing up on the porch of 
a neat little cottage with his case of Fuller 
brushes,” explains Carl Anderson, art di¬ 
rector on the Columbia film. "Right there 
we ran into a problem.” 

"In fact we discovered the problem 
and worked out the answer days before 
the cameras turned on the first scene,” he 
said. "The action called for Skelton to 
ring the doorbell, and then see the lady 
of the house as she goes to answer the 


telephone, mistakenly thinking that it has 
rung. 

"In the interest of the story,” he ex¬ 
plained, "Les White, A. S. C., Director 
of Photography, and Sylvan Simon, pro¬ 
ducer-director, wanted to have the set 
constructed in such a way that the camera 
would be able to show Skelton impa¬ 
tiently ringing the doorbell, and also in¬ 
clude in the same scene, the lady inside 
the house as she moves around to answer 
the phone.” 

After a huddle with Simon and White, 
the art director re-designed the front of 
the cottage so that a set of spacious bay 
windows came out at right angles from 
the front of the house, opening into a 
sort of sun room or den. Thus the camera 
lens could easily capture the comic im¬ 
plications as Red’s impatience rises while 
he repeatedly rings the doorbell, and the 
lady, seen through the windows, by the 
audience (but not by fled) gets equally 
wrought up over the puzzle of which bell 
is ringing. 

"This is a simple example of the way 
an art director can collaborate with the 
cameraman and permit him to tell the 


story through more direct photographic 
interpretation, and with greater dramatic 
effect,” Anderson said. 

"It is neither fair nor reasonable,” An¬ 
derson asserted, "to expect the camera¬ 
man to get more on the screen in the way 
of backgrounds than the art director has 
given him.” 

"Of course all cameramen operate dif¬ 
ferently,” he declared, "but I’ve found 
that advance planning and interesting use 
of materials, of design, color, glass, wood 
and stone, lend much to the drama of 
photography.” 

"I also have a personal belief,” Ander¬ 
son said, "that the success of the art di¬ 
rector depends to a great degree on his 
close cooperation with, and understand¬ 
ing of the cameraman’s problems. For no 
set is any better than it is photographed. 
The best sets can be made to look good or 
bad pictorially.” 

"Constant meetings which permit joint 
planning between cameraman and art di¬ 
rector so that each may know the desires 
and limitations of the other are impera¬ 
tive,” he emphasized. 

Anderson has a definite personal view¬ 
point concerning his work. He feels that 
sets are designed and created to help es¬ 
tablish the mood of the story, while at 
the same time blending with, and yield¬ 
ing to the requirements of the camera 
in space, angles, lighting problems, tex¬ 
ture of materials and colors, and of course 
the movement of the players as required 
in telling the story. 

One of the main sets erected at Colum¬ 
bia for the Skelton comedy, "The Fuller 
Brush Man,” was conceived and entirely 
built around the opening shot in the se¬ 
quence. 

The set was perfectly round, low and 
quite large. The scene opens on a medium 




The sombre dramatic mood of “The Sign of the Rose” was accentuated by the art director’s subdued design of the living room with low beamed ceiling for 
a house on the English coast (left). On right is one of the 20 open-sided sets constructed on a single stage for the elaborate thematic dance sequence by 
Rita Hayworth, Larry Parks and Marc Platt n Columbia’s Technicolor filmusical, “Down to Earth.” The open-sided sets in series allowed the dancers to 
progress from one to the other while being photographed continuously from a travelling camera crane. 
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close shot of two brush salesmen sitting 
on a circular dais and rubbing their ach¬ 
ing feet. The camera pans up to show a 
large, transparent globe with its map of 
the world, then dollies back to a long 
shot of the room which carries out the 
round, curving lines of the globe. 

"The problem here," Anderson said, 
"was to make some sort of ceiling piece 
which could 'gobo’ out the lights around 
the top of the set (which was extremely 
low) and yet fit into the design of the 
room. I finally created a round, semi-trans¬ 
parent ceiling piece which was suspended 
overhead, covering the central portion of 
the room. While carrying out the rounded 
lines of the set, it acts as a sort of com¬ 
bination 'filter-gobo’ which cuts down the 
illumination, masks out the lights around 
the top of the set, still allowing enough 
to come through to satisfy cameraman 
Les White. All departments cooperated in 
effecting this job. The result is striking 
and effective,” Anderson says enthusiastic¬ 
ally. 

Use of scale models of sets in confer¬ 
ences held prior to the start of shooting, 
are, in the opinion of Rudolph Sternad, 
veteran Columbia art director, of the high¬ 
est importance. 

"I consider models the greatest source 
of collaboration between art director and 
Director of Photography, as well as with 
the director, the electrical crews and every 
other department concerned with prepar¬ 
ing and shooting the film,” Sternad de¬ 
clared. "Furthermore, I have found these 
models of greater value to the cameraman 
than they are even to the director. I mean 
because of the physical setup for plan¬ 
ning camera angles, for working out the 
lighting effects and for covering the ac¬ 
tion of the scene planned for that set. 

"Actually, I am more concerned with 
getting the okay of the cameraman on a 
given set than I am with the approval of 
the director, even though the models are 
also a great help to the director,” Sternad 
asserted. 

By way of illustrating the practical 
value of minature models of sets, Sternad 
described his work with Rudy Mate, 
A. S. C., in cooperating on plans for the 
lavish New York musical number in 
Columbia’s "Down to Earth,” currently re¬ 
leased. 

"This big musical number called for 
twenty different sets. All had to be built 
on one single stage, and opening one into 
the other,” he explained. "This arrange¬ 
ment was required to permit Rita Hay¬ 
worth, Larry Parks and Marc Platt to go 
through their dance routines while mov¬ 
ing progressively through the different 
sets without interruption. 

"By using a master model of the whole 
set, and having small models of the in¬ 
dividual sections which could be moved 
in and out, Rudy Mate and I, along with 


Two story drawing room especially created by art director Rudolph Sternad to accommodate script action 

tor “It Had to Be You.” 


the dance director, Jack Cole, and the 
gaffer, 'shot’ that whole musical sequence 
before the sets were built.” 

As a further illustration of the use of 
models on that same production, Sternad 
cited a sequence in which Miss Hayworth 
as Terpsichore, goddess of the dance, 
walks on clouds among fluted columns 
which, in perspective, fade away into the 
distance. 

"After shooting the sequence with Miss 
Hayworth alone,” the art director ex¬ 
plained, "we wanted to move a huge, 
stylized airplane to the same cloud cov¬ 
ered area without having to tear down 
the whole set. This was shot at the Sonja 
Henie Ice Palace in Westwood. We ar¬ 
ranged to swing the airplane on an angle 
up into the grandstand. Then, after finish¬ 
ing with the column routine we could 
clear space for the plane to be moved into 
position for shooting.” 

"All the action for these sequences,” 
Sternad said, "was planned and worked 


out with Rudy Mate, Director A1 Hall, 
the electrical department and myself in 
advance of our taking the company out 
to the location. We got exactly what we 
wanted with a minimum of delay and ex¬ 
pense. Those models were worth their 
weight in platinum.” 

An authentic and luxurious Park Ave¬ 
nue drawing room, that literally breathed 
"Social Register,” was needed for key 
scenes in the Columbia picture, "It Had 
to Be You.’ The drawing room was to 
be the setting for several fashionable wed¬ 
dings for Ginger Rogers. 

"Here again the models were of great 
value to Vincent Farrar, A. S. C., and Di¬ 
rector Don Hartman, as well as myself,” 
Sternad said. "We wanted a grand man¬ 
sion suitable for a swanky wedding with 
two or three hundred guests filling, but 
not crowding the drawing room. It had 

(Continued on Page 416) 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOUND FILMS 

By EARL I. SPONABLE 

(Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., New York) 

PART 5 


(Editor’s Note: This most informative paper 
was presented by the author at the October, 
1946 convention of the Society of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Engineers in Hollywood; and published in 
the May, 1947, issue of the SMPE Journal. It 
is reprinted through permission of the SMPE.) 

(Continued from Last Issue) 

1925 — ’26: Major development of the 
disk system of sound motion pictures, 
later trade-named "Vitaphone,” was car¬ 
ried on by a group in the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories headed by Dr. J. P. Maxfield. 
At about the same time, another group 
headed by Dr. Crandell and Dr. MacKen- 
zie were working out a sound-on-film 
system using a "light valve” designed by 
Dr. Wente in the recording. 

Apr. 20, 1926: Western Electric Com¬ 
pany entered into a contract with Warner 
Brothers and W. J. Rich, a financier, giv¬ 
ing them an exclusive license for record¬ 
ing and reproducing sound pictures un¬ 
der the Western Electric system. The Vita- 
phone Company was formed. 

June, 1926: The Vitaphone Company 
opened a recording studio at the Old 
Manhattan Opera House, 34th Street, 
New York. 

Aug. 6, 1926: Warner Brothers gave 
their first public performance of Vita¬ 
phone at the Warner Theater, New York, 
showing a scored picture, "Don Juan,” and 
several shorts including a talk by Will 
Hays, and songs by Martinelli, Marian 
Talley, and others. This received favor¬ 
able comment from some papers, enthus¬ 
iastic comment from others, and grave 
doubts from the industry that talking 
pictures would ever be commercial. 

Dec., 1926: The Vitaphone corpora¬ 
tion gave Fox a sublicense to use West¬ 
ern Electric equipment in the field of 
sound pictures. 

Dec. 31, 1926: Western Electric had 
equipped about twelve theaters with sound 
installations for Vitaphone. 

Jan. 1, 1927: Electrical Research Prod¬ 
ucts, Inc. (ERPI) was formed as a subsid¬ 
iary of Western Electric and AT&T to 
commercialize equipment for the sound 
motion picture field, the equipment busi¬ 
ness having been bought back from the 
Vitaphone Company. The name Vita¬ 
phone was retained by Warner Brothers 
for their sound picture system. 


Spring, 1927: Vitaphone recording 
was moved to Hollywood. 

Feb. 23, 1927: MGM, First National, 
Paramount, Universal, and PDC, termed 
"The Big Five,” agreed to stand together 
for the purpose of determining the right 
sound system and used the facilities of 
the Hays organization for this investiga¬ 
tion. 

Apr.-Aug., 1927: ERPI made their 
first light-valve installation in the Fox 
Movietone studio at 54th Street and 10th 
Avenue, New York. This was installed 
at ERPI’s expense and operated experi¬ 
mentally by Bell Telephone Laboratory 
engineers. The ERPI film processing 
specifications were rigid and their tech¬ 
nique of operation was not sufficiently 
advanced to impress the Fox group that 
the light-valve system offered any com¬ 
mercial improvement over the Case sys¬ 
tem then An use. 

Apr. 19, 1927: Warners secured 100 
per cent ownership in Vitaphone by pur¬ 
chase of W. J. Rich’s interests. 

Oct. 1927: Warners released "The 
Jazz Singer.” This is spoken of as the 
turning point in the coming of sound, 
and served to convince the industry of its 
potentialities. 

Dec. 31, 1927: One hundred and fifty- 
seven theaters were equipped for sound, 
of which fifty-five included film units. The 
rest were disk only. 

Apr.-May, 1928: ERPI contracts were 
signed by the "Big Five” group. This en¬ 
sured the general use of talking pictures. 
The Warner contract was revised when 
ERPI took over the equipment business 
and a new Fox license was also signed 
about this time. Victor and First National 
announced the release of their product 
under the name of "Firnatone.” The ERPI 
licenses granted during this period in¬ 
cluded the following companies: Para¬ 
mount, United Artists, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, First National, Universal, Christie, 
Hal Roach, and Victor Talking Machine 
Company. 

May-Dec., 1928: There was great ac¬ 
tivity in getting studios equipped for re¬ 
cording. Everyone wanted to start at once 
and equipment was at a premium, with 
deliveries most indefinite. 

At about this time, sound equipment 
and recordings were standardized to a 


sufficient extent that apparatus made by 
either RCA or ERPI could satisfactorily 
play the product made with the other 
equipment. In the beginning, ERPI tried 
to restrict the use of its equipment to 
sound tracks made on the Western Elec¬ 
tric system. 

July, 1928: Paramount began record¬ 
ing in Hollywood on a temporary channel 
and first used sound in their picture, 
"Warming Up,” with Richard Dix. 

July-Sept., 1928: Their first all-talking 
picture was ’’Interference,” directed by 
Roy Pomeroy. This was followed by "The 
Doctor’s Secret” and others. During this 
early work in a temporary studio, many 
of the scenes were made at night to avoid 
outside noises. 

Dec., 1928: Paramount began record¬ 
ing in its new sound studios on regular 
channels. 

Dec. 31, 1928: ERPI had 1046 thea¬ 
ters wired for sound, of which 1032 were 
for sound-on-film. 

Jan., 1929: Warner Brothers became 
interested in the Pacent sound system and 
approved Pacent installations in April, 
1929. ERPI began suit against Pacent for 
patent infringements. 

Aug. 3, 1929: The first issue of Para¬ 
mount Sound News was released. 

Dec. 31, 1929: The tremendous 
growth of the sound motion picture busi¬ 
ness in a little over two years is evidenced 
by the fact that there were 77 ERPI re¬ 
cording channels in operation in the 
United States. ERPI also had equipped 
about 4000 theaters in this country and 
some 1200 in Europe. Most of the the¬ 
ater installations were for both sound-on- 
film and sound-on-disk. 

Also at this time it became evident 
that there was a trend to favor sound-on- 
film over sound-on-disk for theater re¬ 
lease purposes. 

Apr., 1930: Warner Brothers an¬ 
nounced the purchase of an interest in 
the T. H. Nakken patents. These patents 
related to the use of a photoelectric cell 
and an amplifier. (Subsequently they were 
used as a basis for litigation.) 

Sound Work Under the RCA System 

1925: About this time, a small group 
of engineers at Schenectady, headed by 
C. A. Hoxie, experimented on recording 
sound on film photographically, using a 
special oscillograph as the recording unit 
and making records of the variable-area 
type. This sound-on-film system was called 
the "Pallophotophone.” Also at this time, 
Hewlett (a research engineer in the Gen¬ 
eral Electric laboratory) was perfecting 
his induction-type loudspeakers, and Rice 
and Kellogg (also General Electric re¬ 
search men) were developing their elec¬ 
tro-dynamic cone speakers. 

Feb.. 1927: During the year 1926, 
(Continued on Page 415) 
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17. Sound Cutting and Recording 

By CHARLES L0RINC 


I N an earlier chapter we discussed mo¬ 
tion picture sound in terms of its 
role as a dramatic element applied 
to the visual image. We are now ready 
to take up some of the mechanics of sound 
cutting and recording, omitting the more 
technical phases which would be of in¬ 
terest only to someone specializing in 
sound engineering. 

In order to discuss the subject intel¬ 
ligently, we must first define certain fun¬ 
damental terms that are used constantly 
in recording. 

There are two standard types of re¬ 
corded sound track: variable area and vari¬ 
able density . The variable area track has 
a split pattern of opaque black and clear 
white which varies in width according 
to the modulations of the recorded sound. 
The variable density track is composed 
of a continuous band of minute striations 
which vary in density according to the 
modulations of the sound. 

Individual producers have their own 
preferences as to which type of track is 
best. It is generally agreed, however, that 
for 16 mm. production, variable area track 
gives a clearer rendition of the sound, 
and is also less likely to be adversely af¬ 
fected by improper development. 

Direct sound refers to that which is 
recorded in synchronization as the action 
is shot—so that the dialogue of the actors, 
for instance, is perfectly matched to their 
lip movements. 

Narrated Track refers to commentary 
which is not closely synchronized with 
the action when it is shot, but which is 
"dubbed in” later and delivered "off¬ 
screen” by a narrator describing the ac¬ 
tion. 

Wild Track refers to dialogue or sound 
effects recorded independently of the ac¬ 
tion, and later cut to fit. 

Pre-recorded Sound is that which is 
recorded beforehand (either on disc or 
film) and then "played back” on the set 
so that the actors can match their action 
to it. Musical numbers are usually handled 
in this way. 

Post-recorded Sound refers to dialogue 
synchronized with silent footage that has 
been shot previously and cut into con¬ 
tinuity. The actors watch the film as it 


is projected in the sound studio, and 
speak their lines to match the lip move¬ 
ments on the screen. 

Single-channel Sound, or "radio type” 
recording, is a process in which narration, 
music and sound effects are all recorded 
through the same microphone, onto a 
single strip of film, at the same time. 

Multiple-channel Sound is a process in 
which narration, music and sound effects 
are each recorded separately onto film or 
discs. Each of these is channeled sep¬ 
arately through a central control board, 
and can be blended or "mixed” on a mon¬ 
itoring console to achieve precisely the 
right balance. 

Types of Recording Equipment 

There are two general kinds of sound 
recording systems: single system and dou¬ 
ble system. Single system sound is that 
which is recorded right in the camera 
onto the same strip of film which is be¬ 
ing used to expose the picture. This type 
of equipment has the single advantage 
of being relatively portable, since no sep¬ 
arate recorder is needed. It has, however, 
certain marked disadvantages—mainly 
the fact that while the sound and picture 
are recorded onto the same strip of film, 
they are recorded "out of sync.” This 
means that in order to get them to syn¬ 
chronize, it is necessary to make a dupli¬ 
cate negative of the sound track and 
match it up with the picture negative in 
printing. A certain amount of sound qual¬ 
ity is invariably lost in this process. 

Another disadvantage of single system 
sound is that the sound must be recorded 
onto whatever type of film stock you may 
be using to expose your picture. A spe¬ 
cial slow-speed, fine-grain film is neces¬ 
sary for really fine sound recording, and 
the ordinary fast emulsions used in mod¬ 
ern cinematography are too grainy to 
render really good sound fidelity. This 
means that if you are using an ultra-fast 
film to expose your picture, the sound 
recorded on that film will be of a rela¬ 
tively poor quality. 

Double system sound, which is the type 
used in professional photoplay produc¬ 
tion, is based upon three separate mechan¬ 
isms: the camera, the synchronous motor, 
and the recorder. The synchronous motor 


serves to "lock” the mechanisms of the 
camera and the recorder in synchroniza¬ 
tion so that they turn at exactly the same 
rate of speed, thus keeping the sound 
matched frame-for-frame with the pic¬ 
ture. 

In double system recording, two sep¬ 
arate strips of film are used; one in the 
camera and one in the recorder. This 
means that you can use whatever emul¬ 
sion you wish, fast or slow, in your cam¬ 
era — and at the same time get a fine qual¬ 
ity of sound by using fine-grain sound re¬ 
cording stock in your recorder. 

On the set, the initial synchronization 
for each scene is made by snapping a 
clap-board slate in front of the lens, after 
the camera and recorder have reached 
proper recording speed. The frame on 
which the two blades of the clap-board 
meet serves as the "sync mark” for the 
visual footage. A sharp, easily-recognized 
mark on the sound track (caused by the 
sharp click of the clap-board) serves as 
the reference point for syncing the sound. 
When these two marks are later lined 
up in the cutting room, the sound and 
the picture are sure to be "in sync.” 

Besides sound-on-film recorders, there 
are several other devices which may be 
used for recording. These include disc, 
tape and wire recorders. All of these ma¬ 
chines are especially good for recording 
sound effects on location where it would 
be impractical to transport heavier sound- 
on-film equipment. In order to use them 
for recording direct sound, however, the 
recording mechanism must be carefully 
interlocked with the camera by means of 
a synchronous motor, and a similar ar¬ 
rangement used when the sound is re¬ 
recorded onto film. 

Recently perfected wire and tape re¬ 
corders have certain advantages over disc 
recordings. They do not develop sur¬ 
face noise — and the sound can be edited, 
just as when it is recorded on film. The 
tape recorder has a wider frequency range 
than the wire machine, and therefore 
greater fidelity. 

Working With Narrated Sound 

A great majority of commercial, edu¬ 
cational and documentary films employ 
narrated sound rather than direct dia¬ 
logue, the main advantage being that nar¬ 
ration is much less expensive than direct 
sound, because it eliminates the necessity 
of having bulky equipment and a trained 
sound engineer available on location while 
the picture is being shot. 

From a dramatic standpoint, narra¬ 
tion can be more objective at times than 
direct sound, since it can "stand off” from 
the situation and present facts that would 
take a great deal of dialogue to explain. 
Good narration is always to be preferred 
over second-rate direct sound. It has a 
definite versatility, and is sometimes very 
effective when written in the first person 
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singular. Its force depends upon how well 
it is written and cued. 

Narration should be planned to com¬ 
plement the visual image, rather than re¬ 
peat exactly what is shown on the screen. 
A film should never be packed solid with 
narration. Leave spaces for audience re¬ 
action, so that the ideas will have time 
to register fully. Such gaps in narration 
can be effectively filled in re-recording by 
bringing up the volume of the background 
music at that point. 

In timing your narration to your foot¬ 
age, allow approximately 3 words per 
foot, if the commentary is to be read at 
normal speed. Before going into the actual 
recording session, project the film sev¬ 
eral times and read the narration along 
with it, taking note of any places where 
the commentary does not correctly jibe 
with the visual image. Also, notice at 
which point in each scene you must be¬ 
gin your block of narration in order that 
it will closely fit the action and not run 
over into the following scene. 

Having gotten the "feel” of the narra¬ 
tion, you will be ready to cue the narrator 
during the recording session. Divide your 
commentary into separate blocks and hand 
a marked script to the narrator. You will 
cue him in on each block by means of 
a hand signal. Record one reel at a time, 
rehearsing it well beforehand so that the 


narrator can get the sense and tempo 
of it. 

Recording the Master Track 

In single-channel recording — narration, 
music and sound effects are all recorded 
simultaneously, just as in a radio broad¬ 
cast. Each separate element is cued by 
the director or one of his assistants. The 
sound effects man will produce his noises 
on cue, and the man at the turntables 
will bring up or fade down his music in 
response to hand signals from the direc¬ 
tor. 

While this system of recording is quite 
a bit less expensive than the multiple- 
channel variety, it also leaves less margin 
for error—since the whole reel must be 
recorded over again should there be a mis¬ 
take in cueing any one of the separate 
sound elements. 

In multiple channel recording, a dif¬ 
ferent sound channel is used for each sep¬ 
arate element of sound, all of these vari¬ 
ous channels being correctly blended to¬ 
gether on a monitoring board by the 
sound mixer. There will usually be two 
music tracks (cut into A and B rolls so 
that themes can be faded one into the 
other). There may also be one or more 
sound effects tracks, with the effects cut 
to precisely match the action. These sep¬ 
arate sound-on-film tracks are run in syn¬ 
chronization through sound reproducing 


devices called film-phonographs, which 
are channeled through the central con¬ 
trol board. Additional music or special 
sound effects can be run on discs and sim¬ 
ilarly channeled. 

In the making of the master track, each 
sound channel is represented by a sep¬ 
arate dial on the mixers console. The nar¬ 
rator’s voice (recorded directly onto the 
master track for greater fidelity) is as¬ 
signed a recording level, and all of the 
other sound elements are keyed to favor 
that level. In actual recording, the mixer 
will bring up his music level to fill gaps 
where a block of narration ends, and will 
fade the music down again as the next 
block of narration is cued in. 

Music and Sound Effects 

Suitable background music adds greatly 
to the effectiveness of a motion picture. 
Select music to closely complement your 
various sequences, but do not allow the 
music to overwhelm either the dialogue 
or the action. 

The re-recording of published disc 
music onto film is a rather ticklish prop¬ 
osition, due to the fact that copyright 
laws and union restrictions closely limit 
such recording. Be sure that you have 
specific written permission from all 
parties concerned before you dub music 
off of discs. There are a few services that 
(Continued on Page 408) 


Professional Type Combination 

SUNSHADE and FILTER HOLDER 



The Sunshade-Filter Holder is 
supported by a double arm bracket. 
This attaches to a plate which you 
can fasten on to the base of your 
camera where it can remain at all 
times if you desire. The Sunshade- 
Filter Holder is demountable into 
3 small units which, when not be¬ 
ing used, fit into your camera car¬ 
rying case. 


For E. K. Cine-Special, Bolex, Filmo 
and other fine 16mm cameras. It resem¬ 
bles the professional 35mm type Sun¬ 
shade Filter Holders and Matte Box gen¬ 
erally used with professional 35mm 
cameras. 

Designed for use with all popular types 
of 16mm cameras, the "Professional 
Junior” Sunshade and Filter Holder holds 
two 2" square glass filters, also a 2Vi" 
round Pola Screen with handle which can 
be rotated for correct polarization. By 
using our Sunshade and Filter Holder you 
will not require filters of various sizes as 
the 2" square filter will cover all lenses 
from 15 mm to 6" telephoto. 


★ 



Compact, simple to assemble or 
dismount, the entire Sunshade-Fil¬ 
ter Holder and 2 filter holders 
which are supplied are precision- 
made of non-corroding metals. 
Every serious cameraman appreci¬ 
ates the advantages that accrue 
when a fine Sunshade-Filter Holder 
like this is used. 


Manufactured exclu¬ 
sively by the makers 
of "Professional 
Junior” Tripods and 
other fine camera 
accessories. 



Order your Sun¬ 
shade and Filter 
Holder today. And 
also ask for our 
complete catalog. 
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AMONG 


Los Angeles Cinema 

Program of slides taken by Major R. R. 
Leslie during an assignment at Trieste, 
Italy, comprising interiors and exteriors 
of famous architectural achievements— 
together with great artistic masterpieces 
—featured the October 6th meeting of 
Los Angeles Cinema Club, held at the 
Ebell Club. Dr. Leslie Smart also showed 
his "Trails Through the Tropics,” his 
personally-produced travelog through Ja¬ 
maica, Haiti, and the Bahamas. Mrs. Les¬ 
lie narrated the slides, while Dr. Leslie 
gave running commentary on his film. 

An anonymous member of the club has 
donated $100 to be used for prizes in the 
club’s annual contest, which closes on No¬ 
vember 20th. Contest Chairman James H. 
Mitchell announces that contest will have 
two separate classifications—silent and 
sound sections. 


Milwaukee Amateur 

Film program for the October 8th 
meeting of Amateur Movie Society of 
Milwaukee, held at the Red Arrow Club, 
was provided by Metro Movie Club of 
Chicago, with subjects including: "Sun¬ 
day Morning,” by Stanley Yasbec; "Black 
Widow, by Carl Frazier; and "Flying 
South,” by Arthur Elliot. Special gadgets 
and titling held the stage at the meeting 
of October 22nd. 

Pictures entered in the club’s annual 
film contest for both 8 and 16 mm. will 
be exhibited at the meetings of Novem¬ 
ber 12th and 26th. Contest committee 
comprises Mrs. Agnes Muehlbach, Ray 
C. Fahrenberg, and Mrs. Gertrude Mil- 
itzer. 


New York Eight 

Due to financial problems arising from 
necessity of paying rent for meeting 
room, members of New York Eight MM. 
Motion Picture Club voted unanimously 
for dues of five dollars annually, and to 
reduce number of meetings a year to 10. 
An operating committee of six was ap¬ 
pointed to handle the future business af¬ 
fairs of the organization. Film program 
at the October 20th meeting comprised: 
"Granite Quarry,” by Harry Jewel of Al¬ 
bany; and "Pilgrimage to Oriskany,” by 
Fred Furman. 


Utah Cine Arts 

Members of Utah Cine Arts Club pro¬ 
vided the film program for the October 
15 th meeting, held at Newhouse Hotel, 
with a number of 50 foot rolls exhibited. 
Surprise film to launch the meeting was 
supplied by president Theo Merrill, and 
technical session was presided over by 
Merrill, LeRoy Hansen and A1 Morton. 


THE MOVIE CLUBS 


Washington Cinematographers 

Initial meeting of the new season for 
Washington Society of Amateur Cinema¬ 
tographers was held in auditorium of 
Review and Herald Publishing Co., Ta- 
koma Park, on September 15 th. Officers 
elected for the ensuing year include: Wil¬ 
liam C. Kuhl, president; Harold K. Wa- 
gar, vice president; Wilbur F. Comings, 
recording secretary; J. Donald Suther¬ 
land, corresponding secretary; Theodore 
H. Sarchin, treasurer; and Charles H. 
Ward, chairman, publicity committee. 
Film program for the evening displayed 
"Coast to Coast” and "Union Pacific and 
the Grand Canyon.” 


San Francisco Cinema 

At the October 21st meeting of Cin¬ 
ema Club of San Francisco, held at Wom¬ 
en’s City Club, a fine selection of films 
were exhibited, including: "My Cattle 
Ranch Vacation,” by member Fred 
Youngberg; "Canada’s Tacklebusters,” 
through courtesy of Canadian Pacific; 
"History of Lighter Than Air Rigid 
Ships,” loaned by the U. S. Navy; and 
"Our Western Wonderland,” series of 
kodachrome slides by C. D. Hudson. 


Philadelphia Cinema 

A. R. Nichols, program chairman, pre¬ 
sented a splendid group of films for the 
October 14th meeting of Philadelphia 
Cinema Club held at Franklin Institute, 
including: "Mackerel Expedition,” by 
Harry Taylor; "The River,” documentary 
through courtesy of Bob Haentze; "How 
Lenses Are Coated,” by courtesy of Acra 
Instruments; and "Sightseeing at Home,” 
presented by General Electric Company. 


Los Angeles Eight 

Larry Zeman was master of ceremonies 
for the annual Past President’s Night of 
the Los Angeles Eight MM. Club, w r hich 
was held at Arden Farms Clubhouse on 
October 14th. Meeting brought out a big 
attendance of former officers, and film 
program comprised a number of the out¬ 
standing films produced by members in 
prior years. Club bulletin announced that 
current president, J. R. Hornaday, has 
left for a permanent position in Erie, Pa. 


Alhambra La Casa 

Mr. and Mrs. McHenry were honored 
on their 50th wedding anniversary at the 
October 20th meeting of La Casa Movie 
Club of Alhambra, California, held at the 
YMCA building. For the film program, 
Dr. Leslie A. Smart exhibited his "Trails 
Through the Tropics,” taken during his 
recent trip to the West Indies. 


Brooklyn Amateur 

Initial guest night of the new season 
was held by Brooklyn Amateur Cine Club 
at the Neighborhood Club auditorium on 
October 15 th, with film program com¬ 
prising: "Onset of Spring,” by John Lar¬ 
son; "Cheated,” by Herbert E r 1 e s; 
"World’s Fair,” by Francis Sinclaire; "Va¬ 
cation in Connecticut,” by Charles Ben¬ 
jamin; "Life of a Fireman,” by Harold 
Cahn; and "Vacation With Pay,’ by Irv¬ 
ing Gittell. 

Gene Adams presented a lecture and 
demonstration on the subject of lenses 
at the October 1st meeting, followed by 
exhibition of "Lenses and Their Uses,” 
through courtesy of Harmon Foundation. 
Club members won two first and six sec¬ 
ond prizes in the film contest of the Min- 
eola Fair to take major honors in the 
event. 


San Francisco Westwood 

Gadget Night held attention of mem¬ 
bers and guests of Westwood Movie Club 
of San Francisco at the September 26th 
meeting held in St. Francis Community 
Hall. Event brought out many favorite 
gadgets and pieces of apparatus — both 
home-made and standard brands — that 
members feel make better movies. 

Film program for the August meeting 
included: "Super Salesman,” by J. M. 
Rigby of Long Beach Movie Club; 
"Diaper Diary,” by Lee Bacon of Peta¬ 
luma Movie Club; and "Indiana Wash¬ 
day and California Washday,” by Dr. 
Sovine of Indianapolis Movie Club. 


Saint Louis Amateur 

Regular monthly meeting of the Ama¬ 
teur Motion Picture Club of St. Louis 
was held on September 9th at the Roose¬ 
velt hotel. Neil Buttiger screened his 16 
mm. kodachrome film, "University City 
Track Meet;” and Frank Gunnell’s "Biae 
St. Paul” was shown through courtesy of 
Amateur Cinema League. 

Judges handed first prize for the best 
club picnic film to Ralph Meteka, with 
Martin Manoville placing second. 


Tri-City Cinema 

September 18th meeting of Tri-City 
Cinema Club (Rock Island, Ill., Moline, 
Ill., Davenport, Iowa) was held in Daven¬ 
port, at which time Cliff Hyland of Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company, Cleveland, pre¬ 
sented "The Family Album,” and pre¬ 
sented a most informative talk on triangle 
lighting. The club alternates meetings be¬ 
tween the three cities, and annual ban¬ 
quet will take place in Rock Island in 
December 
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We are making more 


Cine-Kodak Special cameras 
today than ever before. We wish, as yon do, that onr production 
could match strides with the demand. But the importance of this 


fine camera to the growing fields of personal, educational, industrial, 
and entertainment movies has overtaxed the output facilities for 
a product that permits no short cuts. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








BLUE SEAL CINE DEVICES 
35MM. SOUND RECORDER 


scribed in detail as follows by Mr. Cont- 
ner: 

The Recorder is of modern streamlined 
design. The motor and galvanometer are 
entirely enclosed in the housing. The 
sound is recorded upon a rotary drum con¬ 
nected with a special dampened stabil¬ 
izer. Flutter content is less than 0.07%. 

The galvanometer records a dual sym¬ 
metrical variable area track. The optical 
system uses color corrected achromatic 
lenses which are coated. There is a total 
absence of flare or spill light. The imped¬ 
ance of the galvanometer is 50 ohms and 
the approximate level required for 100% 
modulation is -f-20 d. b. Galvanometer is 
tuned at 11,000 cycles, and has a flat fre¬ 
quency response. Noise reduction is ob¬ 
tained by biasing the galvanometer. 

Portable Recording Amplifier 

The Blue Seal recording amplifier sys¬ 
tem has been designed for compactness, 
light weight, and for maximum flexibility 
of operation. This system is constructed 
as a single unit, containing a high quality 
amplifier with ample output to modulate 
the recording galvanometer 100%, with 
less than .2 of 1% total distortion. Incor¬ 
porated in this same unit is also a direct 
current amplifier for supplying bias to 
the galvanometer. The input signal for 
the bias amplifier is obtained from the 
output of recording amplifier which has 
a pre-equalizing circuit to compensate for 
the film recording losses, therefore no 
further frequency correction is necessary 
in the noise reduction circuit. Signal lim¬ 
iting system, consisting of a diode recti¬ 
fier and adjustable threshold control has 
also been added for the protection of the 
galvanometer when recording high ampli¬ 
tude sound such as gun shots, etc. For 
purposes of determining recording level 
and bias margin, a thousand cycle oscil¬ 
lator has been included, and may be in¬ 
serted or removed from the system circuit 
by means of the switch mounted on the 
control cabinet. 

The power supply is of the same type 
as furnished with the de luxe recording 
system, with the exception that it is con¬ 
tained in a separate portable field type 
carrying case. This system also includes a 
metering circuit, by means of which all 
circuits may be checked as to perform¬ 
ance. Amplifier specifications—2 micro¬ 
phone input positions, input impedance, 


Amplifier cabinet for De Luxe Recorder. 


Standard model portable recording amplifier. 


35 mm. sound-on-film recorder, with variable area 
galvonometer, color corrected optical system, and 
rotary stabilizer. 


Blue Seal de luxe model console type mixer, with 
four mixers, VU meter, dialogue equalizers, and 
low and high pass filters. 


A COMPLETE new line of 35 mm. 
sound-on-film recording equip¬ 
ment is announced by Blue Seal 
Cine Devices, Inc. of Long Island City by 
president J. Burgi Contner. Three differ¬ 
ent types of equipment are included: the 
portable type; the studio-location record¬ 
ing equipment, and the de luxe studio 
recorder. Recording cameras are the same 
in each instance, but the amplifier equip¬ 
ment is of different design for each of the 
models. The recording equipment is de- 
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50 ohms balanced ladder controls on each 
position plus balanced T master control 
following the pre-amplifier stages, total 
gain of the system 120 d. b. Maximum 
output is — 30 d. b. at 1% distortion. 
Distortion at 100% recording level (+20 
d. b.) equals .2 of 1%. Minimum input 
level —90., maximum input level —45 
d. b. Hum level — 85 d. b. below zero 
decibels. 

De luxe studio and location recording 
amplifier, consisting of two units, a port¬ 
able extension mixer, containing micro¬ 
phone pre-amplifiers, balanced gain con¬ 
trols feeding into a self contained line 
amplifier to the main recording amplifier. 
Two input positions are supplied for 50 
ohm microphones, each input position 
also has in-and-out switches to avoid pos¬ 
sibility of input leakage. Provisions are 
also made in the portable mixer for meter¬ 
ing circuit components, and 100% circuit 
performances are indicated in the mid 
scale of the VU meter. Current and volt¬ 
age for the mixer is obtained from the 
main regulated power supply. 

Minimum input level to the mixer is 
— 90 d. b., maximum input — 40 d. b. 
Maximum output level from the mixer to 
the main recording amplifier is — 20 
d. b. Total over all gain of mixer is 40 
d. b. Recording amplifiers furnished with 
the de luxe systems are of the compres¬ 
sion type. A master gain control is located 
on the front panel of the main recording 
amplifier and establishes the required 
output level from the main recording 
amplifier to the recording galvanometer. 
Compression threshold is adjustable by 
means of a control on the front panel and 
compression range is approximately four 
to one. Also contained in the main ampli¬ 
fier is a noise reduction unit for provid¬ 
ing bias for the galvanometer. A thousand 
cycle oscillator has been included to fa¬ 
cilitate adjusting 100% modulation of the 
galvanometer and margin for the biasing 
system. Maximum output level of the 
amplifier is +30 d. b. as measured by 
using .006 watts as a reference level. 

A monitoring circuit is provided and 
access to this circuit is by means of a jack 
on the front panel and is also available 
at a jack on the mixer cabinet. Metering 
circuits are also included in the main 
amplifier, so that by means of selective 
switching, all circuits of the main ampli¬ 
fier may be checked for 100% perform¬ 
ance. Output impedance of the main 
amplifier and the recording galvanometer 
is necessary. The total over all gain of the 
main amplifier is 70 d. b. The main 
amplifier is mounted in a rack type cab¬ 
inet with a voltage regulator power sup¬ 
ply from which it obtains its voltage and 
current. 

Voltage Regulated Power Supply 

The voltage regulated power supply is 
capable of supplying 250 - 325 volts D.C. 
at 200 milliamperes. 6.3 volts A.C. at 10 


amperes and 6.3 volts D.C. at 2 amperes. 
The high voltage output variation in the 
operating range is + or — 1%. The 
ripple factor at maximum output is 10 
millivolts. 

De Luxe Studio Equipment 

The de luxe studio equipment is furn¬ 
ished with a console type mixer with 4 
mixers and one master gain control. Two 
types of plug-in pre-amplifiers are sup¬ 
plied for the console mixer. Type (A) 
low impedance input for microphone; 
Type (B), Photo cell input for re-record¬ 
ing. Dialogue equalizers are provided in 
each mixer channel. These can be inserted 
or cut out by the use of key switches. Also, 
high and low pass filters are incorporated 
in the mixer. These are also controlled 
with in and out keys. Mixer console is 
coupled to main amplifier through the 
use of high and low level cables. Main 
amplifier cabinet houses the main record¬ 
ing amplifier, compression amplifier, 
noise reduction amplifier, monitor ampli¬ 
fier, voltage regulated power supply and 
a distribution panel. All the equipment is 
finished in an attractive gray wrinkle 
paint. 

Blue Seal also is manufacturing a com¬ 
plete line of re-recorders, Selenium Ex¬ 
posure Lamp and Exciter Lamp Rectifiers, 
Re-recording equalizers and Double Film 
Attachments with a looping attachment, 
making it possible to run separate track 
and picture and 150 -foot continuous 
loops for dubbing purposes. 


Promotions in Kodak 
Research Lab 

Dr. Cyril J. Staud has been appointed di¬ 
rector of Kodak Research Laboratory, accord¬ 
ing to announcement by Dr. C. E. K. Mees, 
founder and director of the laboratories since 
1912, who will continue to serve as Kodak 
vice-president in charge of research. 

Dr. John A. Leermakers was named assistant 
director and head of the photographic theory 
department, while other appointments in¬ 
cluded : Samuel W. Davidson, formerly ad¬ 
ministrative assistant to the director, as busi¬ 
ness manager of the laboratories; Dr. Walter 
Clark, formerly technical assistant to the direc¬ 
tor, to head the black-and-white photography 
department; Dr. W. O. Kenyon, formerly as¬ 
sistant superintendent of organic research de¬ 
partment, to head the high polymer depart¬ 
ment; and Dr. H. C. Yutzy, formerly assistant 
superintendent of emulsion research, to head 
the emulsion research department. 


Victor Promotes Executives 

Lincoln V. Burrows, general sales man¬ 
ager of Victor Animatograph Corpora¬ 
tion, was recently named a vice president 
of the company. At the same time, it was 
announced that Eldon Imhoff was pro¬ 
moted to post of domestic sales manager. 


LEONARD SMITH, A.S.C. 

Leonard Sm.ith, A.S.C., who passed 
away suddenly on October 20th from 
a heart attack, was one of the most 
popular and esteemed members of the 
Hollywood motion picture colony. Al¬ 
though in ill health for the past two 
years as a result of a food poisoning 
attack while on location, he had shown 
great improvement and expected to 
resume work shortly. 

As a member of the board of gov¬ 
ernors of the American Society of 
Cinematographers for a number of 
years, and as president for the four 
years of 1943-1946, he was a great 
force and made most substantial con¬ 
tributions to the present growth and 
position of the Society. 

His friendly and humanitarian in¬ 
terest in all matters pertaining to his 
fellow cameramen placed him high in 
the esteem of the entire membership 
of the Society; while his sincere in¬ 
terest in all persons connected with 
the industry gained him countless 
friends. 

Born and educated in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and later attending Rutgers 
University, Len Smith was an athletic 
enthusiast, and—while still in his 
’teens—played professional baseball. 
Motion pictures intrigued him, and he 
went to work in the Vitagraph labora¬ 
tory in 1911. Within a short time, he 
became a camera assistant, and 1 1 
months later was promoted to post of 
first cameraman. He photographed 
many of the early features at Vita- 
graph, spent two years with the Amer¬ 
ican forces overseas in World War I, 
and came to Hollywood for Vitagraph. 
Shortly after he joined Educational, 
then moved to Metro-Coldwyn-Mayer 
where he was under contract fro the 
past 20 years. 

As Director of Photography at 
M-G-M, he photographed many im¬ 
portant productions, and for the past 
decade handled a number of Techni¬ 
color features, several of which were 
nominated for annual Academy 
Awards. He felt that “National Vel¬ 
vet,” a finalist in 1945 for Academy 
hcnors, was one of his best efforts. 
Last year, he received Award for Best 
Cinematography in association with 
Charles Rosher, A.S.C., and Arthur 
Arling, A.S.C. for best color photogra¬ 
phy on “The Yearling.” Smith was 
one of the first Directors of Photog¬ 
raphy to use Technicolor monopack on 
actual production, and shot all exteri¬ 
ors for “Lassie Come Home” for in¬ 
itial extensive use of that type of color 
film on a studio feature. 

His widespread popularity among 
all classes of studio workers was dem¬ 
onstrated by the overflowing numbers 
that paid tribute to him at the services 
conducted by Dr. William E. Roberts 
on October 20th. Among the A.S.C. 
officers and members who acted as 
honorary pallbearers were: john Ar¬ 
nold, Charles C. Clarke, Arthur Ede- 
son, Harry Stradling, Sol Halprin, Sol 
Pclito, and Charles Salerno. He is sur¬ 
vived by his widow, and one brother. 
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Akers Professional Conversion 
for the 16mm. Bolex Camera 

By WILLIAM C. THOMPSON 


Especially designed for professional 
cameramen and exacting amateurs who 
seek the most advanced equipment at 
minimum cost, the Akers Photo Engin¬ 
eering Company, Hollywood, has recently 
put on the market a new rack-over con¬ 
version of the standard H-16 Bolex 
camera. 

This conversion is a professional engin¬ 
eering job and includes a rack-over, di¬ 
rect-view of field, motor drive, 400 foot 
magazines, many other practical innova¬ 
tions and improvements, and was engin¬ 
eered by Irving W. Akers, the designer 
of the Akers Featherweight 35 mm. hand 
camera. 

The first working models have under¬ 
gone thorough tests, and have proven 
satisfactory under all possible working 
conditions. Models are now in production 
and are available. 

Among the salient features of this con¬ 
version are: 

QUICK RACK-OVER: This is com¬ 
parable to that of the standard 35 mm. 
professional camera and enables the oper¬ 
ator to see the actual lens image on the 
ground glass, right side up and correct 
from left to right. Because of the high- 
powered optical system used, magnifica¬ 
tion of 16 power is achieved, permitting 
extremely critical focussing over the en¬ 
tire field of vision included in the aper¬ 
ture. There are no moving parts, but the 
eyepiece of the scope is adjustable to the 
eyesight of the operator. 

400 FT. MAGAZINE: Full shooting 
capacity has been assured by adapting the 
camera to use the Akers 400 ft. magazine, 
thus affording eleven minutes of shooting 
at sound speed of 24 frames, and 16 min¬ 
utes at 16 frames per second. 

Ordinary 50 and 100 ft. spool stock, 
however, can still be used in the converted 
camera by the simple operation of remov¬ 
ing the magazine and substituting the 
blanking plate. Spool stock can also be 
loaded in the magazine without danger 
of fogging more than one foot of film 
that is exposed in the mechanism itself. 

This 400 ft. magazine is so designed 
that the film lies against a metal flange 
mounted on a ball-bearing spindle that 
revolves with the film roll as it is used. 
Static electricity is avoided by this pre¬ 


caution, and the elimination of friction 
and rubbing on the edges lessens the pos¬ 
sibility of the film being thrown out of 
alignment. 

Easy threading is made possible by 
stainless steel rollers that are used as light 
traps and so spaced to make performance 
of this operation accessible. Scratches from 
lint and dirt, or hairs in the aperture, 
(inevitable when using cloth-lined maga¬ 
zines) are rendered impossible by using 
no cloth either in the magazine itself, the 
covers, or the light traps. This feature 
also makes cleaning the magazine by 
compressed air feasible. 

MOTOR: The motor on this conversion 
is a 24-volt (AC-DC) model which can 
be operated on a light-weight 24-volt 
aircraft storage battery for location work. 
This type of battery will operate the 
camera motor long enough to expose 
10,000 feet before recharging becomes 
necessary, and this can be done overnight 
on a trickle charger, or in a few minutes 
by the quick-charge method available in 
most service stations. 

Where power is available, the motor 
will operate on 110 volt A.C. current by 
means of an inexpensive transformer. 

Motor speed is regulated by a centri- 



On left, the Akers conversion of 16 mm Bolex; and 


fugal-type electric governor which gives 
absolute control of revolutions per minute 
and frames per second speed. Identical 
with the electric governor used in the 
Norden Bombsight, it affords speeds 
ranging from 16 to 32 frames per second, 
and is controlled by the mechanical gov¬ 
ernor in the camera itself. For extreme 
ranges, the electrical governor cuts out 
with a selective switch, and the speed is 
then regulated by a rheostat. 

Switches for stopping and starting and 
reversing are built-in features. Reverse 
switch is far enough away from the start¬ 
ing switch to prevent error in hitting the 
wrong switch while the camera is in oper¬ 
ation. When buckling or mechanical 
breakdown causes a sudden overload, the 
electrical circuit is broken by a standard 
inexpensive fuse that is easily obtainable 
in any hardware store. 

A synchronous sound (110 volt, A.C.) 
motor can be used instead of the above, 
if desired. 

SPRING DRIVE: The original spring 
drive of the camera can be used when 
operating with spool stock inside the 
camera. In the event of a mechanical 
breakdown, this is an indispensable safe- 
(Continued on Page 409) 



(right) open to show movement and magazines. 
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About lights ... some sweet music! 


S EEMS it happens to a great many 
of you . . . 

You bank a group of flood lamps 
around your subject. Turn them on. 
And almost immediately your subject 
begins to wriggle, squint, complain, 
“Those lights — do they have to be that 
bright?” 

Our answer to that? 

No, they don’t. For you need only 
normal photographic lighting when you 
make indoor movies with high-speed 
Ansco Triple S Pan Film. That should 
be sweet music to your pocket book. It 
means you don’t need to buy costl}', 


bulky auxiliary lighting equipment— 
you don’t need super-fast lenses. 

It’s fun to take indoor movies with 
Triple S Pan, because you know the 
results will be good. The people in 
your movies won’t tense up the way 
they do under glaring lights, they’ll look 
more natural. 

It’s fun, too, to use Triple S Pan out¬ 
doors when the lighting is poor. For 
there again, Triple S Pan’s extreme 
speed teams up with its long gradation 
scale to bring you clear, sparkling, life¬ 
like screen images — movies with that 
“professional” look. 


Ask your dealer for Triple S Pan. 
8 and 16mm. Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. 

-ASK FOR- 

Ansco 

8 and 1 6mm 

TRIPLE S PAN FILM 










Cinema Workshop 

(Continued from Page 401 ) 

offer original music recorded on film and 
copyright-free to the subscriber. 

You should, however, have no trouble 
in recording by means of orchestra or 
solo instrument music specially written 
for your film, provided that you have the 
composer’s written permission to use his 
score. The one disadvantage of this type 
of scoring is its prohibitive cost. 

There are several methods of musical 
recording, and we shall deal first with the 
procedure used by a "live” orchestra in 
recording a specially written score. The 
composer will have timed and co-ordi¬ 
nated his score to the picture. In the re¬ 
cording of such music, the film is pro¬ 
jected from a sound-proof booth through 
glass and onto a screen in the recording 
studio. The conductor keeps one eye on 
the screen and the other on the score, 
and cues his musicians according to the 
pace of the picture. 

Where music is dubbed off of discs 
and directly onto the master track, the 
recorder also takes his cues from the 
projected film, fading one of them out 
and the other in as the action changes. 

Another popular type of scoring is 
that in which edited sound-on-film tracks 


are used. In this process, the music is 
first recorded onto film. In the cutting 
room, the workprint of the finished cut 
of the visual footage is locked into the 
synchronizer and the musical themes are 
cut to closely match the action of the vari¬ 
ous sequences. These themes are arranged 
alternately on A and B rolls, so that the 
mixer can smoothly blend one into the 
other in dubbing the master track. He 
takes his cues from punch marks or grease- 
pencil streaks on the film. 

There are available several complete 
libraries of recorded sound effects of all 
descriptions. These effects, too, can be 
re-recorded "radio style”—that is, right 
off the disc. Or they can be re-recorded 
separately onto film and lined up to pre¬ 
cisely match the action in the cutting 
room. In the latter case, a special sound 
effects track, or C track, is cut with all 
the effects in synchronization. 

Sound Cutting 

The editing of sound is a separate sci¬ 
ence in itself, and one which merits a 
book all of its own. In a limited space 
we can only touch on a few of the more 
important principles involved. 

The most important consideration in 
cutting synchronized direct sound is to 
keep the sound track "in sync” through¬ 
out the length of the picture. At the very 
beginning of the film, blank leader should 


be spliced onto both the track and the 
picture—and master sync marks should 
be stamped into these strips of leader 
with a punch. These punch marks will 
be the master reference points for syn¬ 
chronization all during the cutting of the 
film. 

At the beginning of each scene, sync 
marks will appear on both the picture 
and sound track if you have used the clap¬ 
boards mentioned earlier. Match up your 
two strips of film in the synchronizer us¬ 
ing these marks, and then make several 
other sets of marks along the length of 
the scene with a grease pencil. Use differ¬ 
ent symbols for each set of markings so 
that you will not confuse them. You are 
now free to cut off your slates and trim 
your scenes to proper length, knowing 
that you will still have sync marks left 
to refer to. 

In synchronizing "wild track” narration 
or sound effects with the picture match 
the two up by careful examination on the 
Moviola, and make grease-penciled sync 
marks where they coincide. Use these 
marks as a guide in synchronous cutting. 

Cuts in sound track must be "blooped” 
—that is, painted over smoothly with 
India ink, so that the disturbing bloop 
noise of the cut is not heard on the sound 
track. 

NEXT ISSUE: Part 18 — Tilting. 


Speeds and developer times given are normal standards. Variations-may be obtained by adjusting 
variable speed drive or altering developer loop lengths by the Fonda built-in adjustment mechanism. 


FILM 

TYPE 

FILM 

SIZE 

MODEL 

NO. 

APPROXIMATE OPERATING SPEEDS 

APPROXIMATE 
Include* Feed Elev. 8 

MACHINE SIZES 
Work Tablet Beth 

Endt 

4 Min. Dev. 

Negative 

9 Min. Dev. 

6 Min. lit. Dev. 

6 Min. 2nd Dev. 

WET END 

DRY END* 

length 

Width 

Reqd. 

length 

Width 

Height 


16 mm. 

F-1012 


29 fpm 


6V* ft. 

3 ft. 

12 ft. 

5 ft. 

3 ft. 

7 ft. 



f-1021 


58 


9 

3 

12 

7 

3 

7 














16/35 mm. 

F-3008 


17 


6V* 

3 

12 

5 

3 

7 



F-3018 


34 


9 

3 

12 

7 

3 

7 


16 mm. 

F-1011 

65 fpm 

29 


9 

3 

12 

7 

3 

7 

Po.itiv. 


F-1014 

131 

58 


13 

3 

12 

9 

3 

7 

Negative 

16/35 mm. 

F-3017 

39 

17 


9 

3 

12 

7 

3 

7 



F-3002 

78 

34 


13 

3 

12 

9 

3 

7 


16 mm. 

F-1008 

44 

29 

44 fpm 

13 

3 

12 

5 

3 

7 


16/35 mm. 

F-3016 

26 

17 

26 

13 

3 

12 

5 

3 

7 




Mici 


Amce Color 










31* Min. Dev. 

12 Min. 1ft. Dev. 
15 Min. Color Dev. 








16 mm. 

F-1020 

75 fpm 


91* 

3 

12 

7 

3 

7 


16/35 mm. 

F-3015 

44 


91* 

3 

12 

7 

3 

7 


16 mm. 

F1009 



43 fpm 

16 

3 

12 

5 

3 

7 

Anico 


F-1002 



87 

26 

3 

12 

7 

3 

7 

Color 

16/35 mm. 

F-3013 



26 

16 

3 

12 

5 

3 

7 



F-3004 



52 

26 

3 

12 

7 

3 

7 
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own speed ... 
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Y ES, with a Fonda you can choose your own 
speed range (see chart). But more important, 
regardless of speed, you need never worry about 
film slack. The patented Fonda top-friction drive 
eliminates film slack ... eliminating your biggest 
operating hazard. 


Note too that the Fonda will process any type 
of 35mm or 16mm film. Learn full details by 
sending for your complimentary copy of “The 
World Develops with Fonda.” Address Fonda 
Division, Solar Aircraft Co., 2230 Pacific High¬ 
way, San Diego 12, Calif. 
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Bolex 16 Conversion 

(Continued from Page 406) 

guard to bring back the picture. 

THOMPSON ACTION FINDER: 
During the many years that the writer has 
been shooting a camera, he has often la¬ 
mented the absence of a suitable finder 
for 16 mm. cameras, and it was this that 
prompted him to devote much time to 
designing the finder featured in this 
Akers conversion. 

The main requirement of a desirable 
finder is that it supply approximately the 
same sized image as the standard 35 mm. 
professional model, and yet be light 
enough to mount on the smaller 16 mm. 
camera. The optical system of the Thomp¬ 
son finder used in this conversion model 
is cased in lightweight magnesium in a 
single casting. The front element requires 
no shading from direct rays of the sun, 
and the finder gives a clear, brilliant 
image (2 V4 by 3 inches upright, correct 
left to right when using the 15 mm. lens) 
at all distances and under all light condi¬ 
tions, without focussing. Calibrated scale 
insures perfect adjustment for parallax, 
and the gib on the camera in which this 
finder sets will also take the 35 mm. 
studio professional model. This finder 
meets the demands of fast-action shooting 
admirably and has met with enthusiastic 
approval from all who have used it. For 
focal length lenses in excess of 15 mm., 
mattes are provided. 

Other features of the conversion model 
include provision for inside filter-holder 
behind the lens for gelatine filters, a great 
aid in making aerial shots or running in¬ 
serts. 

A matte box and sunshade with slots 
for two glass filters, polaroid screens, dif¬ 
fusion, etc., are also optional equipment. 

The mechanism driving the take-up 
pulleys on the magazine is geared directly 
to the motor itself and is not connected 
with the camera proper. Shooting can be 
either forward or reverse without having 
to cross the take-up belt on the magazine 
for reverse running. This greatly reduces 
the possibility of buckling on double-ex¬ 


posure rewinding, which is a great help 
in shooting background titles, other 
double exposures and trick effects. Mul¬ 
tiple exposures can be made with perfect 
registration, and ease in reversing is not¬ 
able. 

The Thompson Action Finder can be 
mounted on the front plate of the camera 
close to the original Bolex three-lens tur¬ 
ret, and this reduces parallax to a mini¬ 
mum. 


Theatre Practices at 
SMPE Convention 

Engineering progress, new equipment, 
methods and practices featured the annual 
fall convention of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers held at the Hotel Penn¬ 
sylvania, New York, October 20th to 
24th. 

The large number of papers and dem- 
onstarations on the program necesitated 
total of 12 technical sessions over the five 
day period. In addition, a large number of 
manufacturers and suppliers presented 
their products in the exhibit auditorium. 

At the convention banquet, held on 
evening of October 22nd, Dr. John G. 
Frayne of Electrical Research Products 
Division of Western Electric Company, 
Hollywood, was presented with the Pro¬ 
gress medal for ’'his work in originating 
and developing a number of outstanding 
improvements in the art of sound record¬ 
ing and reproduction.’’ John A. Maurer 
received the Samuel L. Warner Memorial 
Award for his contributions to the de¬ 
velopment of sound engineering; while 
Dr. Albert Rose, of RCA Laboratories, 
Princeton, received the SMPE Journal 
Award for the best technical paper of the 
past year, "A Unified Approach to the 
Performance of Photographic Film, Tele¬ 
vision Pickup Tubes, and the Human 
Eye.” 

Spring convention of the SMPE will 
be held in Hollywood in 1948. 


DENTALS 

SALES 

SERVICE 

1 Mitchell—Bell l Howell 

► (USED) (USED) 

^ Standard, Silenced, N.C., Hi-Speed, Process, 

£ and Eyemo Cameras. 

► Fearless Blimps and Panoram Dollys — 

► Synchronizers — Moviolas 

* 35mm Double System Recording Equipment — 

£ Cutting Room Equipment 

t WE SPECIALIZE in REPAIR WORK on 

t MITCHELL and BELL t HOWELL CAMERAS 

C.H, CIDEOUIP /~ am ct 
Ctn!• 6 5080 

ir Gduinkit (6. —— 

\ V-M 1600 8R0R0UJRM ll€U) SOUK CITS 


8 Enlarged 1 Reduced Q 

TO JLO TO ° 

Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 
164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICACO 6, ILL. 


HOLLYWOOD 
DOES IT AGAIN!! 

NOW ivs me 

•NtOVll-Of-lHt-MOMH-CLOB" 


Now Ir’s the MOVIE-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 

and a membership in this new and novel organiza¬ 
tion, dedicated to the best in home-movie crafts¬ 
manship and production, is now available to you 
for only $2.00. Your membership card in this new 
club realty constitutes a "First Edition," and will 
entitle you to enjoy privileges not ordinarily avail¬ 
able to others. 

THE MOV IE-OF-TH E-MONTH-CLUB pictures 
will be collectors' gems . . . films that will make fas¬ 
cinating additions to your 8mm. or 16mm. movie 
library . . . pictures that will provide endless happy 
hours for you, your family and friends. 

There are no dues in our MOVI E-OF-TH E- 
MONTH-CLUB! You will receive the best home 
movie of our month on approval. You project the 
film on your screen before you decide whether or 
not you want to buy it. 

Mail coupon today: enclosing only $2 for mem¬ 
bership fee, and first reel will be sent by re¬ 
turn mail, together with your membership card 


‘ MOVIE-OF-THE-MONTH-CLUB" 
1426 No. Wilcox Avenue, Dept. AC 
Hollywood 28, California 


MEMBERSHIP 

COUPON 


C ENCLOSED FIND $2 00 MEMBERSHIP FEE Please enroll 
me as a member of the 'MOVIE-OF-THE-MONTH-CLUB." I un¬ 
derstand this does not obligate me to purchase any reels and that 
you will send me o new reel on approval approximately every 
month I will return the reels sent me on approval within 5 days 
(enclosing 25c hondling chorge) or pay for them at the speciol 
club members' price (8mm—$2 00, 16mm—3.00, 16mm Sound 
—$5 00. I have o ( ) 8mm ( ) 16mm Silent ( ) 16mm Sound 

projector. PLEASE STATE SIZE. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 






CITY 


.ZONE 


STATE 


Bcusssai+y- 



I trade 
cameras and 
equipment 


Come in or write me—tell 
me what you’ve got and 
what you want — we can 
get together. 



Camera Co. 


179 W. MADIS0N ST, 
CHICACO 2, ILL 
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30 Years of Technicolor 

(Continued from Page 393) 

The process of making two-color imbi¬ 
bition prints with silver sound track was 
brought out by Technicolor in 1928, and 
the advantages in respect to focus, cup¬ 
ping, scratching, size of reel and cost of 
manufacture, were immediate. With the 
studios of Hollywood launching sound 
productions in early 1929, the barrier 
erected against change of usual procedure 
in production was removed in favor of 
volume color production. 

Jack L. Warner, head of the Warner- 
First National Studios, which company 
had revolutionized the industry by making 
the first sound pictures, was the first pro¬ 
ducer to go for color features on a large 
scale. His initial commitment, according 
to Kalmus, was for more than 20 produc¬ 
tions in Technicolor, "On With the 
Show" was the first all-talking Techni¬ 
color picture. 

"As evidence of the increased color¬ 
mindedness throughout the industry," 
Kalmus recorded, "Technicolor had con¬ 
tracts for the ten months beginning 
March, 1929, covering photography and 
delivery of prints of the footage equiva¬ 
lent of approximately 17 feature length 
productions. This required a doubling of 
the Hollywood capacity which was ac¬ 


complished in August, 1929. For the year 
1930, Technicolor had closed contracts 
for 36 feature-length productions which 
would call for some 12,000,000 linear 
feet of negative to be sensitized, photo¬ 
graphed and developed during that year 
in the Hollywood plant, and a print capac¬ 
ity of approximately 60,000,000." 

But Kalmus realized the short comings 
of the two-color method for lasting ac¬ 
ceptance by the industry, and had the re¬ 
search department concentrating on a 
system which would provide three color 
prints at reasonable costs. During 1929 
and 1930, Technicolor appropriated $3,- 
000,000 for plants, equipment, and re¬ 
search work. But the depression of 1931 
curtailed film production, and the com¬ 
pany felt the effects in a large way. The 
1.200 employes at the peak dropped 
within a few months to 230. 

However, a year later, the first three- 
component camera had been completed, 
and a unit of the plant ready to handle 
a nominal amount of three-color printing. 
With virtually all film companies strug¬ 
gling to weather the financial crisis of the 
time, the outlook was very dark for the 
introduction of Technicolor’s new three 
color system. Walt Disney was persuaded 
to experiment with one subject, "Flowers 
and Trees,” which proved a great success. 
As a result, he signed a contract to pro¬ 
duce his cartoons in Technicolor, obtain¬ 


ing, as a concession for pioneering the 
process on the screens, an exclusive three- 
year contract for the cartoon field. 

Even though the base price for prints 
was dropped from seven to five-and-one 
half cents per foot, the major studios were 
not too interested in adding extra costs 
to productions at a time of low box office 
returns. It looked like Technicolor would 
have to again produce a feature for show¬ 
case purposes, when Merian C. Cooper 
and John Hay Whitney contracted to pro¬ 
duce in color for their Pioneer Pictures. 
While searching for a suitable story, a 
three reel short, "La Cucaracha,” was made 
in three-component Technicolor by 
Pioneer, basically to test the system in 
actual production. About the same period, 
closing sequences for "The House of 
Rothschild" and "Kid Millions" were 
turned out, which further served to gen¬ 
erate interest towards color among the 
studio heads. 

"Becky Sharp” was finally produced by 
Pioneer and released early in 1935. This 
was made entirely within the studio walls 
—no exteriors—to become the first fea¬ 
ture production made via three-color 
Technicolor. Walter Wanger’s "Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine,” produced shortly 
after the former, was an excellent demon¬ 
stration of Technicolor on an exterior fea¬ 
ture. With impetus given the new three- 
color system, many shorts of Warners and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer were being pro¬ 
duced in color; and the plant was making 
2,750,000 feet of prints a month during 
the 1935-36 season. 

"Wings of the Morning” was the first 
Technicolor feature produced in England 
lated in 1935, with Ray Rennahan, A.S.C., 
as Director of Photography. The negative 
and prints of this production were entirely 
serviced by the Hollywood plant; but a 
British affiliate, Technicolor, Ltd., was 
organized and a complete laboratory was 
built at West Drayton in 1936. The latter 
has not only been handling negative pro¬ 
cessing of the numerous British-made pro¬ 
ductions in Technicolor, but has been 
turning out color prints of American- 
made pictures for release in the United 
Kingdom. 

When the new three-color Technicolor 
process was initially offered to producers, 
the three original special cameras were 
increased to seven. In the interval, nearly 
20 more have been built at approximate 
cost of $25,000 each; and currently it is 
reported that 10 more are under construc¬ 
tion. 

Ray Rennahan, A.S.C. functioned as 
Director of Photography on the initial 
"La Cucaracha,” and "Becky Sharp”— 
and, as a member of the Technicolor staff, 
has probably shot more color productions 
to date than any other motion picture 
photographer, and was honored with 
Academy Awards for best color photog¬ 
raphy in 1938 with Ernest Haller, A.S.C., 
for "Gone With the Wind,” and with 
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Ernest Palmer, A.S.C., in 1940 for "Blood 
and Sand." 

Since the use of three-color Techni¬ 
color by studios, the company has main¬ 
tained a staff of cinematographers espe¬ 
cially trained in the method to collaborate 
on regular production with Directors of 
Photography when required. This staff, in 
addition to Rennahan, included W. How¬ 
ard Greene, A.S.C., the late Allen Davey, 
A.S.C., William V. Skall, A.S.C., Wilfrid 
Cline, A.S.C., Charles Boyle, A.S.C., Win- 
ton Hoch, A.S.C., Art Arling, A.S.C., and 
William Snyder, A.S.C. Rennahan is now 
under contract at Paramount; Arling at 
20th-Fox; and Snyder at Columbia. 

But the general rule has been that the 
Director of Photography, after exploring 
the intricacies and angles of color motion 
picture photography on one production, 
has been eminently successful in handling 
future color productions without outside 
aid. Many of the restrictions suggested by 
Technicolor have been circumvented by 
actual production experiences of the cine¬ 
matographer, which has greatly aided 
color progress during the past 10 years. 

In 1937, Walt Disney released his first 
cartoon feature in Technicolor, "Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs,” which 
further impressed the importance of color 
as a box office asset on the studio execu¬ 
tives. The increasing number of pictures 
contracted for production and processing 
by Technicolor required enlarged labora¬ 
tory facilities for greater output of prints; 
and a lab addition was opened and op¬ 
erating in 1939- 

At that time, Technicolor was engaged 
in intensive research on monopack nega¬ 
tive and processing. For 34 mm., mono¬ 
pack is similar to kodachrome—a multi¬ 
layer stock which allows for taking in a 
regulation camera rather than the three 
strip negative generally employed for 
shooting in Technicolor cameras. 

Leonard Smith, A. S. C., was the first 
Director of Photography to use Techni¬ 
color monopack on a major studio pro¬ 
duction— shooting the exteriors for 
MGM’s "Lassie Come Home” in 1942, 
while the interiors were made on regula¬ 
tion three strip negative. Monopack was 
improved, and its speed increased, to the 
point that it was used entirely for both 
interiors and exteriors on the 20th Cen¬ 
tury-Fox production of "Thunderhead” 
in 1944; with Charles G. Clarke, A. S. C., 
as Director of Photography. For the past 
several years, the monopack negative has 
been increasingly used on productions for 
all or part of negative footage. 

For the year 1946, Technicolor hit a 
high peak of output; delivering total of 
165,027,297 feet of positive color prints 
covering 33 American and five British 
productions, in addition to the large num¬ 
ber of cartoons and short subjects. It is 
expected that this record figure will be 
greatly surpassed for 1947, as capacity 
of the laboratories has been increased. 
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MAURER 
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• 235° Shutter — shoot with V 3 less 
light. 

• Critical Focusing System — you’ll 
never shoot another picture that’s not 
sharp. 

• Largest and Clearest View Finder — 
anastigmatically corrected coated 
optics, automatic parallax correction. 


J. A. MAURER, INC. 

3707 31st Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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• Clear Glass Viewing System — see 
directly through the taking lens, even 
if stopped down to f/22. 

• Automatic Fades — 2-speed auto¬ 
matic fade device, 40 frames and 64 
frames, as well as manual fades. 

• Gear-Driven Magazines — 200 ft., 
400 ft., or 1200 ft. capacity. 
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Men Behind the Mouse 

(Continued from Page 395) 

spaces, each of which represents a single 
picture or frame. 

Every action in the script is estimated 
in seconds and then broken down into 
the corresponding number of frames. 
While this is being done, the dialogue 
is being written, musical score composed, 
and sound effects set. All of these aural 
elements must be precisely co-ordinated 
with the action. The musical themes are 
conceived while the story is being built, 
and a staff of four musical directors 
(aided by a corps of copyists and arrang¬ 
ers) work to blend them into a com¬ 
plete score. Not only must correct moods 
be set, but the musical beats must fit the 
action and still maintain something like 
correct musical form. While the musi- 
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dans tear their hair, the music is revised 
and revised again to match changes in 
the action suggested by Disney or the 
director. 

Sound effects, too, must be keyed to 
the action. The sound effects laboratory, 
which is like a box-seat in Bedlam, is 
presided over by noise experts who are 
all drummers by profession. The sound 
effects cue sheets are written exactly like 
the drum parts in musical compositions. 
A rehearsal of this crew looks like an or¬ 
chestra of madmen, as they bang away 
on old tar barrels, moonshine jugs, and 
sections of tin roof. 

Finally all of the visual and aural ele¬ 
ments (including music, animation, dia¬ 
logue and sound effects) are co-ordinated 
on a master sheet in columns side by side. 
The result looks like a huge player piano 
roll. All you have to do is run it through 
the studio, and out comes a picture—but 
it will take gallons of sweat and at least 
six months of painstaking effort. 

The Task of Animation 

Using the master script as his guide, 
the director breaks the story down into 
sequences and assigns them to various ani¬ 
mators. The characters have by now been 
definitely set. All of their proportions and 
peculiarities are standardized on model 
sheets which are distributed to the art¬ 
ists. Naturally no one man could draw 
the vast number of pictures required for 
a single short subject, but the figures of 
Disney characters are always identical no 
matter who draws them, because each art¬ 
ist works with model sheets constantly be¬ 
fore him. 

The actual task of making cartoon char¬ 
acters move falls to a crew of artists 
known as animators. They work at desks 
with sloping tops, in the center of which 
are little ground-glass windows with 
lights behind them. The animator piles 
his paper drawings one over the other 
on this lighted surface so that he can 
follow all phases of that particular bit 
of action at a glance. For example, the 
next picture shows the leg lifted and 
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moving forward, and the top picture 
shows the finish of the step with the leg 
out in front. These are the "key draw¬ 
ings” showing the extremes of the action. 

Next, an artist known as an "in-be- 
tweener” takes these key drawings and 
draws the number of pencil sketches 
needed to fill in the action between the 
extremes. Later, a "clean-up man” will 
go over this series of drawings, smooth¬ 
ing out the rough curves, erasing any 
superfluous sketch lines, and making sure 
that all of the tiny details have been in¬ 
cluded. 

When an animator completes a se¬ 
quence of these pencil drawings (which 
are known as roughs ), he sends them to 
the Test Camera Department where they 
are photographed in succession on black 
and white film. The film is developed, 
and a print (spliced as a loop), is sent 
back to the animator along with the or¬ 
iginal rough drawings. The animator runs 
the loop over and over again in his Mov¬ 
iola to check the smoothness of the ac¬ 
tion. 

He makes whatever corrections are 
necessary, and when the bit of action is 
approved, he sends the test loop to the 
Cutting Department where it is cut in 
continuity and synchronized with the 
sound track of the production. The direc¬ 
tor reviews such tests from his film once 
a week in a small projection room (or 
"sweat-box”) which is equipped with 
sound and blackboards for making notes. 
Each approved sequence is cut into a 
master test reel—until, finally, the entire 
picture is assembled in test form. This 
footage is then previewed by a large audi¬ 
ence of studio personnel in the main the¬ 
atre, so that audience reaction can be 
noted and pointed up where necessary. 

Inking and Painting 

Having finally received the official 
O.K., the roughs are sent to the Inking 
Department where they are carefully 
traced in ink onto sheets of transparent 
celluloid. 

Following the tracing of the outlines, 
the various solid areas of the characters 
are painted in full color. The paint is ap¬ 
plied on the backs of the cells so that the 
inked lines will stand out. Highly skilled 
girl artists keep the colors uniform by 
referring constantly to color samples 
which they keep before them. 

Disney has found that he cannot buy 
commercial paints fine or brilliant enough 
to suit his requirements—so he manufac¬ 
tures more than 2,000 separate color pig¬ 
ments in his own laboratories. The paints 
are made to stick to the celluloid by 
means of a secret chemical ingredient— 
but they are water-soluble, a fact which 
permits the cells to be washed and used 
over and over again. 

Meanwhile, appropriate backgrounds 
have been laid out and carefully painted 
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to harmonize with the colors used on the 
characters. These backgrounds are some¬ 
times highly intricate works of art which 
could stand on their own merits in any 
museum. 


I— — — — — Only Art Reeves Can Sell The New Model — — — — —| 

'SENSITESTER ' 

1944-1945-1946-1947 Models Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film 


Getting It Onto Film 

When the inking and painting of the 
ceils has been completed, they are sent 
( together with their matching back¬ 
grounds) to the Production Camera De¬ 
partment. Here, each cell is individually 
photographed by a three-color camera. 

If the background is not required to 
move or change throughout the scene, it 
is securely locked into place and the 
transparent cells are placed over it to be 
shot in order, one by one. If the back¬ 
ground is to move (as for a scene in 
which one of the characters walks down 
the street), it is painted in the form of 
a long strip and fastened onto a bar 
geared to a lever. For each exposure the 
bar is moved a distance varying from 
1/40 of an inch to 2 inches, depending 
upon the rate of movement of the char¬ 
acter. 

The camera can be made to "zoom in” 
or "pull back" by moving it in or out a 
fraction of an inch per exposure. A set 
of gears linked to the focussing ring of 
the lens assures sharpness as the distance 
from camera to subject changes. All of 
the gears on the camera-stand are pre¬ 
cisely calibrated so that camera move¬ 
ment is always smooth and steady. 

The miraculous Multiplane camera is 
a giant machine developed by Disney 
technicians to add the illusion of three- 
dimensional depth to cartoon composi¬ 
tion. Filling a two-story room, this cam¬ 
era requires the attentions of a crew of 
six men, and is regulated by a huge con¬ 
trol board. 

In Multiplane filming, the separate 
elements of the scene—such as trees, 
rocks, a lake, the distant shore, and the 
sky, are painted on glass and mounted at 
different distances from the lens, with 
the character usually appearing on the 
level closest to the camera. When the 
camera moves, these separate scenic ele¬ 
ments appear to move in natural rela¬ 
tionship to each other, and a convincing 
illusion of perspective is produced. 

When a complete scene has been shot, 
it is sent to the Technicolor plant for de¬ 
veloping, after which it is returned to the 
Walt Disney Cutting Department, where 
it is spliced into the master color reel. 
In the final synchronizing process it is 
carefully matched up with the sound track, 
printed, packed into cans, and sent on its 
way to scatter laughter to the four cor¬ 
ners of the earth. 

That’s all there is to the making of an 
animated color cartoon. It should prove 
an amusing weekend project for the home 
movie enthusiast. 


L 


WARNING... ! 

Some dealers are offering war surplus machines as new models. These 1942 surplus 
machines will not handle modern film. They were not designed for that purpose. 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT J 

1515 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Super Smooth Pan and Tilt 

with the 

“PRUFESSIDML JUNIOR” 



TRIPOD 


GEAR DRIVE 


Made of genuine DowMetal 
(magnesium). Weighs only 5V^ 
lbs. Worm-driven gears Govern¬ 
ment specification bronze. Snap- 
on metal crank handles. You get 
smooth, steady 360° pan and 65° 
tilt action control from both right 
and left sides! 


"Professional Junior" gear drive removable head inter¬ 
changeable with friction type tripod head. Both fit "Profes¬ 
sional Junior" standard tripod base, "Hi-Hat,” and "Baby” 
all-metal tripod base. Top plate of each takes 16mm E. K. 
Cine Special, with or without motor; 35mm DeVry; B & H 
Eyemo, with or without motor and 400' magazine, and with 
or without alignment gauge; any type of 16mm hand-held 
camera, Speed Graphic or 8x10 View, and other still 
cameras. 

FREE new 8-page illustrated catalog. Describes 15 superb 
products. Write for a copy today. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


(7flm€Rfl€Quipni€nT(o. 

1600 BROROUjny \ flEUJ uork cuy 
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New Cinematographer Handbook Ready 


The sixth edition of the American Cin¬ 
ematographer Hand Book and Reference 
Guide, indispensable for both professional 
and amateur motion picture photogra¬ 


phers and cinema workers, has just been 
issued by Jackson Rose, A. S. C, and 
ready for distribution. 

New edition is crammed full of in¬ 


formative tables, charts, lens angles, for¬ 
mulas, etc.; for 35 mm., 16 mm., 8 mm. 
and min-cam film. All of the 300-odd 
pages, including color charts, have been 
brought up to date to cover latest models 
of cameras, projectors, lenses, and both 
monotone and color films of all manu¬ 
facturers. 

Original compilation of the material 
in the handbook was assembled by Rose, 
a veteran of nearly 40 years as a motion 
picture photographer on numerous Hol¬ 
lywood productions, more than 12 years 
ago. He found the data invaluable as an 
aid in his work in the studios, and soon 
had other cinematographers requesting 
copies of his material for guidance. Thus, 
he published the first issue of his compil¬ 
ations in 1935; and changes in film emul¬ 
sions, cameras, projectors and equipment, 
and other factors, necessitated frequent 
revisions and issuance of further editions. 

During and since the war, the Hand¬ 
book has been widely used by various 
photographic services of the United States 
Army, Navy, Marines, etc., as the only 
accepted reference work of its kind. Vir¬ 
tually all of the Directors of Photography 
and members of the A. S. C., together 
with numerous cinema technical work¬ 
ers in the studios, continually use the 
Handbook in photographic and labora¬ 
tory activities. 


Kodak’s Bennett Retires 

Harold M. Bennett, manager of the 
Cine-Kodak sales division of Eastman 
Kodak Company since 1934, has retired 
after 40 years of photographic activity— 
22 of which have been with Kodak. 


S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

449 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
Telephone: LOngacre 3-4040. Cable: “SoSound” 


“PROFESSIDML JUNIOR 

16mm BLIMP 

for E-K Cine Special Camera 

This Blimp, constructed of Dow Metal 
(magnesium) is thoroughly insulated for 
absolutely silent operation. The Blimp 
has these exclusive features: • follow 

focus attachment for changing lens cali¬ 
brations while the camera is in operation 
• viewing magnifier mounted on top of 
blimp for focusing while camera is 
mounted in blimp • arrangement for 
opening camera viewing aperture trap for focusing from 
the outside of the blimp • pilot lights to illuminate lens 
calibrations and film footage indicator. 

Blimp takes synchronous motor drive which couples to camera. It has a leather carrying 
handle mounted at the top. A dovetail bracket is provided to mount an erect image view¬ 
finder for following action. 



Manufactured exclusively by the 
Makers of "Professional junior" 
Tripods and Other Fine Camera 
Accessories. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


(7flm€Rfl6ouipni€nT(o. 
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The finest AURICON 16 mm 
SOUND-ON-FILM CAMERA ever 
built. Designed in Hollywood for 
the discriminating movie maker. 
Camera (less lens) priced from 
$1095.00, complete with ampli¬ 
fier, microphone, tubes, batteries, 
headphones and instructions. See 
your dealer or write today for 
further information. 

RCA Licensed 

High Fidelity 16 mm Sound-On-Film 
Guaranteed one year 



Auricon ^bioUio*t Berndt-Bach, Inc 

7377-C Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Holly*: 

MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE 
STUDIO and LABORATORY 


i 
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Buy 

Sell 

Trade 


SOS 

**• carries a complete stock 
of 16mm. and 35mm. motion picture 
production and projection equipment, 
especially "Hard to Find” items. 

SOS 

w * "*• gives cameramen a square 
deal. Low Prices . . . Quality . . . 
Cood Service . . . Dependability. 

SOS 

treats you with old-time 
courtesy. Inquiries answered promptly. 

• Write for our Bargain Bulletin 
5TURELAB listing hundreds of unusual 
items — included are many GOVERN¬ 
MENT SURPLUS MATERIALS—all at 
most attractive prices. 


Highest Prices Paid for Your Old Equipment 
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Historical Development 
Of Sound Film 

(Continued from Page 398) 

probably stimulated by the work of West¬ 
ern Electric and others, the General Elec¬ 
tric group combined their Pallophoto- 
phone with moving pictures and held a 
demonstration at the State Theater, Schen¬ 
ectady, in February, 1927, before a group 
of newspaper men and engineers. Their 
system of combined pictures and sound 
was called the "Kinegraphophone.” The 
demonstration included speech and sev¬ 
eral musical numbers produced by ama¬ 
teur talent. Later this demonstration was 
given at the Rivoli Theater in New York. 

Mar., 1927: It was reported that five of 
the big producers were negotiating with 
General Electric to compete with Movie¬ 
tone and Vitaphone. 

1926-’27: The research laboratory of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac¬ 
turing Company, not to be outdone, car¬ 
ried on the development of a system of 
sound recording, using for its light modu¬ 
lator the Kerr cell based on the principle 
of the rotation of a beam of polarized 
light by electrostatic means. 

Toward the end of 1927, Paramount 
released its picture "Wings,” with a sound 
score prepared by the General Electric 
group. This score was used in several dif¬ 
ferent ways. At the Criterion Theater, 
New York, the airplane sounds were 
taken from disk recordings using a mul¬ 
tiple turntable device and synchronized 
by an operator back stage. The effects 
were reproduced in other theaters through 
the use of condenser-discharge devices 
as well as from a score recorded on film. 

1928: The sound picture work of Gen¬ 
eral Electric and Westinghouse was com¬ 
bined into one system and handled by a 
new subsidiary of the Radio Corporation 
of America called RCA Photophone, Inc. 
The variable-density Kerr cell method of 
recording was dropped, and the variable- 
area system further perfected under the 
name of Photophone. RCA Photophone 
announced to the trade that it had per¬ 
fected reproducing apparatus and would 
equip theaters. 

Oct.. 1928: Shortly thereafter, RCA 
acquired the B. F. Keith and Orpheum 
chain of theaters and the FBO Producing 
Company. A subsidiary was formed called 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum. Through this pro¬ 
ducing organization, sound pictures made 
by Photophone’s methods were intro¬ 
duced to the public. The first efforts along 
these lines were limited to the presenta¬ 
tion of musical accompaniment; the first 
picture was "The Perfect Crime,” which 
included some dialogue sequences. Im¬ 
portant stage plays were acquired by the 
RKO producing organization, including 
the very successful "Rio Rita,” which they 
produced as a sound picture. 


Feb. 9, 1929: RKO Productions, Inc., 
announced that they had selected "Radio 
Pictures” as the trade name for RKO 
Productions (which was the motion pic¬ 
ture producing and distributing unit of 
the Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation, 
sponsored by the General Electric Com¬ 
pany, the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, and National 
Broadcasting Company). 

An affiliation was subsequently effected 
with the Pathe Exchange, Inc., which 
adopted the RCA Photophone System of 
recording in the production of sound mo¬ 
tion pictures. The first Pathe production 
shown with a musical synchronization was 
"Captain Swagger” with Rod La Rocque; 
and this was followed by several others 
in rapid succession. The Pathe organiza¬ 
tion also released a sound newsreel re¬ 
corded by the Photophone process. 

Jan., 1929: RCA closed a deal for the 
acquisition of the Victor Talking Ma¬ 
chine Company. 

Mar., 1929: RCA, Tobis, and Klang- 
film announced a working agreement. 

Dec. 31, 1929: RCA Photophone had 
equipped for sound about 1200 theaters 
in the United States and about 600 
abroad. 

Dec.. 1929: It was announced that 
RCA Photophone would shortly center 
all of its sound picture development work 
at Camden, N. )., combining the General 
Electric and Westinghouse groups who 
had previously operated independently. 

Miscellaneous Sound Systems 

May 22, 1926: Thomas A. Edison de¬ 
clared no field exists for talking pictures. 

Nov., 1926: A device called the "Rem- 
aphone” was brought out. It consisted of 
a Victor "Electrola” with two turntables 
connected by a shaft to the two projec¬ 
tion machines in the booth. 

Feb., 1927: Synchrophone Corporation 
offered a new synchronization device for 
use in small theaters and provided music 
from disks. 

Spring, 1927: Vocafilm and Orchestra- 
phone were made available for synchro¬ 
nizing pictures. The Orchestraphone was 
designed primarily for small theaters and 
initially tried in Chicago. 

July, 1927: Vocafilm gave a showing 
using its sound picture system at the 
Longacre Theater, New York. 

Dec., 1927: Orchestraphone, marketed 
by the National Theater Supply Com¬ 
pany, was shown at the Tivoli Theater, 
New York. 

Bristolphone was demonstrated before 
the Franklin Institute. 

Apr., 1928: Motion pictures were 
transmitted over telephone between Chi¬ 
cago and New York. 

Aug., 1928: M. A. Schlesinger bought 
control of the de Forest Phonofilm Com¬ 
pany. He had previously held an option 


to purchase the company; the option had 
expired in 1927. General Talking Pic¬ 
tures was formed as the new operating 
company. 

Nov., 1928: Acoustic Products (Son¬ 
ora) acquired manufacturing, distribut¬ 
ing, and licensing rights to Bristolphone. 

Dec., 1928: Cinetone, a sound device 
for home use, was offered by DeVry. 

Jan., 1929: Pacent started installations 
approved by Warners. 

Sept., 1929: Powers Cinephone was 
placed on the market. 

Dec., 1929: At the end of this year, 
there were 234 different types of theater 
sound equipments in use; most of these, 
produced by the independents, were for 
sound-on-disk. The total number of the¬ 
aters equipped for sound of all makes in 
the United States was 8741. Of these in¬ 
stallations, ERPI and RCA had provided 

4393. 

As has been indicated in the introduc¬ 
tion, these notes have treated certain de¬ 
velopments very fully and have made only 
the briefest mention of some others. This 
is not to be construed as a judgment of 
relative importance alone; rather, it also 
has been decided on the basis of what has 
previously been written on the subject, 
and the author’s more intimate knowledge 
of certain details. For example, the ma¬ 
terial on the Case work has, for the most 
part, never before been made public; and 
even this could not be reviewed in great 
detail in an article of this kind. It is 
hoped, however, that enough has been 
told to give the reader a concise picture 
of what took place during this rather brief 
development period. 

It has seemed appropriate to end this 
history in the early thirties, since at this 
time sound-on-film had completed the 
initial stages of its development, and had 
justified its existence as a commercial 
achievement of the first order. 


BUY 

CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Immediate Delivery 

35 MM Eyemo Cameras 

NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
LIKE NEW 
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REASONABLE PRICES 

Camera Equipment Co. 

1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Art Direction 

(Continued from Page 397) 

to be big and rich, and yet not look like 
the ballroom at the Waldorf,” he added. 
"We finally made the drawing room two 
stories in height, with spacious balconies 
at one side opening upon a broad stair¬ 
case which sweeps impressively down into 
the drawing room, where the guests are 
assembled and the ceremony takes place,” 
Sternad said. "All camera angles, back¬ 
grounds and wall surface tones which 
would provide separation between play¬ 
ers’ faces and costumes and the walls 
themselves were figured out in advance 
to the full satisfaction of everyone con¬ 
cerned. The time we spent in huddles 
saved costly production time later on the 
set.” 

In preparing for shooting of "The Re- 
tur nof October,” a whimsical comedy 
drama which has a racetrack theme as 
its background, but not as its story line, 
Sternad found a new problem. 

"We had to show action taking place 
at Churchill Downs during the running 
of the Kentucky Derby,” he explained. 
"That was a major problem in this Tech¬ 
nicolor story. Even though we used long 
shots of the Downs, and then other foot¬ 
age taken at Del Mar Track, where we 
shot with our own crews, horses, train¬ 


ers and jockeys, it was still a headache 
to plan.” 

Finally, Sternad bridged the gap be¬ 
tween the long shots at the two race¬ 
tracks, and his closer shots of dramatic 
scenes in the grandstands and around the 
barns—by the use of color. 

"We used color in the backgrounds and 
in the costumes of the players to blend 
the sequences in natural transition to the 
eye,” he said. "There was no loss of real¬ 
ity although our closer shots were taken 
on sets built at Columbia Ranch and tint¬ 
ed to match the grandstands at the tracks. 

"Furthermore, at the ranch I was able 
to swing the grandstands around to face 
into the sun. This afforded much better 
lighting for color photography. Real 
grandstands,” according to Sternad, "us¬ 
ually face away from the sun which makes 
them difficult to use for color photog¬ 
raphy. Also, by facing the set into the 
sun, cameraman Bill Snyder, A. S. C., had 
light for a maximum day of shooting; an 
important economy factor.” 

A different situation was faced by Wal¬ 
ter Holscher when he was assigned as art 
director on the comedy, "The Mating of 
Millie.” He recalled that fellow art di¬ 
rectors had told him about Joe Walker, 
A. S. C, having an aversion to shooting 
wood-grain paper as a wall surface. 

"I was very unhappy,” Holscher said, 
"when I found that I was going to have 


to use a set which had wood-grain paper 
on its walls for some test scenes which 
Walker was shooting with Evelyn Keyes 
and Glenn Ford, who star in the film.” 

"When I came on the stage during the 
shooting,” he said, "I asked Joe how he 
liked the wall surfaces. To my surprise, 
he told me that they were very accept¬ 
able. When I explained about his reputa¬ 
tion among Columbia art directors as a 
cameraman who did not like to shoot 
wood grain paper, he merely smiled.” 

"That was a long time ago,” he said. 
"There was a set on which the paper was 
varnished and given a high gloss that I 
didn’t like. This wall surface is fine,” he 
assured me. 

"That bit of information from Walker 
enabled me to go ahead and use a nice 
wood-grain paper on many huge depart¬ 
ment store and showroom interiors in the 
story. The sets were built more rapidly, 
they looked good and photographed well, 
and everyone was happy.” 

Holscher holds to the belief that no lo¬ 
cation site should be approved for shoot¬ 
ing without the Director of Photography 
being there. His contention was borne 
out in the selection of a location to be 
used as a Foundling Home in the same 
picture, "Millie.” The McKinley Home 
for Boys, near Hollywood, had been 
okayed for use at a time when Walker 
himself was unable to personally check 
the site. Later, with Holscher, he got a 
look at the location and turned it down. 

"I heartily agreed with Joe on his de¬ 
cision,” Holscher declared. "Three days 
were scheduled for the shooting of this 
sequence at the Foundling Home, and at 
this first site there was sunlight on the 
face of the set only half the day. Limited 
to half-day shooting, that sequence would 
have stretched into a week—at extra la¬ 
bor and expense.” 

Walker and Holscher had a huddle 
with the producer, Casey Robinson and 
Director Henry Levin, and a new location 
at the Banning Home in Wilmington was 
approved for the sequence. 

"Here we found a setting much more 
readily adaptable for the picture,” Hol¬ 
scher said. "And we were able to use the 
morning light on the front of the build¬ 
ing, and then shoot all afternoon at the 
rear of the structure. Another example 
of efficiency and economy gained through 
cooperation.” 

While Orson Welles was working as 
producer-director on "The Lady from 
Shanghai,” he asked for a huge kitchen 
which would definitely establish itself as 
part of a great, palatial mansion. 

I designed a kitchen that was big 
enough for the White House, and auto¬ 
matically started to tone down the gleam¬ 
ing walls with a bit of off-white paint,” 
explained Sturges Carne, the art direc¬ 
tor on the picture. 

Buddy Lawton, A. S. C., the cameraman 
on the Welles picture, took a look at the 
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set and asked me why I was using the 
off-white paint. 

"When the scene calls for gleaming 
white walls, like this,” he said, "I like 
them perfectly white. Let them shine all 
they want to. They’re just right for me.” 

"Since I’d only started finishing the 
wall surfaces,” Carne explained, "it was 
easy to give them the gleaming white 
that Lawton liked. On the screen the 
kitchen looks beautiful. And it gleams. 
Yet, some cameramen would much pre¬ 
fer a soft white surface before the lenses 
of their cameras when white is called 
for. Each cameraman is different. I al¬ 
ways show them wall materials and paint 
surfaces, as well as fabrics, before going 
ahead with work on important sets.” 

Carne has established a personal pol¬ 
icy of having frequent huddles with both 
cameraman and director, as well as with 
head gaffer and others intimately con¬ 
cerned with the work, to assure that there 
will be no waste of materials or loss of 
time. 

The way Carne looks at his profession, 
the art director has to be a specialist in 
taking the imaginative idea of the writer 
and the orally spoken wishes of the direc¬ 
tor and cameraman and produce for them 
a physical setting which can be photo¬ 
graphed. Something which will give them 
all a satisfactory answer to the mental 


picture each of them has in his own mind. 

An outstanding example of practical 
cooperation between the art director and 
the cameraman came during preparation 
for the melodrama, "The Sign of the 
Ram.” This psychological film had to cre¬ 
ate a very powerful dramatic mood. It 
demanded the fullest sensitiveness of each 
department in its working with others. 

Sturges Carne, the art director, spent 
hours in huddles with Burnett Guffey, 
A. S. C., Director of Photography, and 
with John Sturges, his own brother, who 
was director on the Irving Cummings 
production. 

"The whole photographic theme of this 
picture,” Carne said, "was clearly estab¬ 
lished before we constructed the first 
set. We did it from models. There was 
a real meeting of minds,” the art director 
added, "with everyone bowing in favor 
of the cameraman, Guffey, to make sure 
he would have plenty of interesting an¬ 
gles, great beams, intriguing windows and 
doors, and space for long shots and inti¬ 
mate, close corners to keep this set in¬ 
teresting for a full nine days of shooting.” 

"I am quite sure,” Carne declared, "that 
the dramatic impact of these sequences 
in the production will illustrate the genu¬ 
ine all-around benefit of both art direc¬ 
tor and cameraman thinking first of the 
other man’s problems, before definitely 


putting his plans into action on any given 
production.” 

As a final example of striving to aid 
the cameraman, Carne recalls a key scene 
in the climax of the same picture. Guffey 
was shooting a scene which included the 
sea, the cliffs, the sky and his players in 
the foreground. 

"Then we found that there was no 
horizon line. The set just seemed to hang 
in mid-air in front of the beautiful sky 
backings we had specially painted for 
the picture,” Carne said. "Guffey needed 
a moving, reflecting surface as a marine 
horizon somewhere between the sky back¬ 
ing and the cliff on the set.” 

After some hurried conferences, Carne 
finally came up with a curved cutout, and 
rigged up a moving, reflecting surface 
which looked very convincing during the 
short time it was on the screen. 

"That just goes to show you,” concludes 
Sturges Carne with a smile, "that we art 
directors sometimes actually move heaven 
and earth to give the cameraman that 
extra bit of realism he may need to solve 
a particular photographic problem.” 


If you must make a "pan” try filming 
it at 32 frames a second. This will help 
to make the camera movement slower 
and smoother. 
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4 Feather Touch Adjusting 
Handle (U. S. Patent) 
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11 Finger Grip Carrying Handle 
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13 Automatic Leg Closing 
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Radiant Projection Screens. 
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millions of tiny glass beads im¬ 
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Address 


City 


State 


My Dealer Is 


Name 


RADIANT 


Rm.U.S P.i.OM. 
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25 YEARS AGO 

With A. S.C. and Members 


• Robert S. Newhard, A. S. C., in an 
extensive article, detailed cinematographic 
adventures in shooting snow scenes for 
the Nell Shipman studios near Spokane, 
Washington. In the high mountains, 
equipment was carried via dog teams, and 
the cameramen trudged along on snow 
shoes. 

• John Dored reported from Riga, 
Russia, that the Baltic states were suffer¬ 
ing from an acute economic crisis; rates 
of money exchange were extremely low. 
Poland, he cited, had picture earnings of 
6,000,000 marks a year—about $2,000 in 
American money at the then current rate 
of exchange. 

• John M. Nickolaus was in charge of 
the new Standard Film Laboratories. 

• A most prophetic illustration in The 
American Cinematographer of 25 
years ago was a picture captioned: "C. 
Francis Jenkins with his apparatus by 
means of which he claims to be able to 
transmit movies via radio. The movies 
may be broadcasted from a central sta¬ 
tion, just as are concerts, etc., and received 
in the homes of those with receiving sets. 
Mr. Jenkins has been experimenting for 
20 years on various stages of motion pic¬ 
ture projection, and only recently con¬ 
ceived the idea of movies by radio.” 

• Sol Polito, A. S. C., and Norbert 
Brodine, A. S. C., were two of the latest 
cinematographers to purchase Mitchell 
cameras. 

• John Arnold, A. S. C., was busily en¬ 
gaged in photographing Viola Dana in 
"Page Tim O’Brien” at Metro, with 
Harry Beaumont as director. 

• Charles Stumar, A. S. C., has been 
signed to handle cinematography on 
"Ivanhoe” for Universal, and goes to Eng¬ 
land to shoot the picture. 

• Jackson J. Rose, A. S. C., joined the 
John Stahl unit at Mayer studios to photo¬ 
graph "The Dangerous Age.” 

• Ed B. DuPar, A. S. C., was at War¬ 
ners photographing "From Rags to 
Riches,” with Wesley Barry starred. 

• Frank B. Good, A. S. C., joined the 
staff of Jackie Coogan Productions. 

• George A. Mitchell, perfector of the 
Mitchell camera, predicted increasing pro¬ 
duction of motion pictures for non-the¬ 
atrical and industrial fields; but such films 
would not affect regular theatrical pro¬ 
duction. 

• Georges Benoit, A. S. C., was func¬ 
tioning as Director of Photography on 
"Omar the Tentmaker.” 

• Charles Van Enger, A. S. C., had just 
returned from England, where he handled 
photography on "The Christian” and re¬ 


ported that the curiosity of Londoners 
made it virtually impossible to secure 
scenes called for in the script; but the 
authorities were decidedly cooperative at 
every point. 

• Rudolph Berquist, A. S. C., was en¬ 
gaged to handle photography on Metro’s 
"Quincy Adams Sawyer.” 


When the horizon line is included in 
a scene, be sure and hold the camera 
straight, so that the line will not be slant¬ 
ed in the picture. 


Salon of Photography 
At Des Moines 

YMCA Movie and Camera Club of Des 
Moines, la., will stage its thirteenth an¬ 
nual International Salon of Photography, 
January 1 to 21, 1948. Prints may be en¬ 
tered up to December 10. Entry blanks 
may be secured by writing the club di¬ 
rect. 


CAMERA BARGAINS 

35MM. 

EYEMO TURRET “Q,” like brand new, com¬ 
plete outfit with 25 mm. F2.3 Kinar, 50 mm. 
F2.9 Kinar, 100 mm. F2.9 Cinemat, 150 mm. 
F3.5 Seminat, B&H 12-volt Motor, Cranks, 
Handle, Carrying Case—guaranteed. $1475.00 
ARRIFLEX, Reflex Foxusing, Automatic Paral¬ 
lax, 3 Lens Turret, 32 mm. F2. 50 mm. FI.8, 
75 mm. FI.8 Coated, Astro Lenses, Built-in 
Tachometer, 2—200-foot Magazines, Sunshade 

Filter Holder, Case. $1125.00 

16MM. 

CINE KODAK SPECIAL Black Model FI.9, 1” 
Eastman Lens, in perfect, like new condition, 
Auricon Sync Motor, Camart Tripod, Carrying 

Case—absolutely guaranteed- $875.00 

BERNDT-MAURER SINCLE SYSTEM SOUND 
CAMERA, 4 Lens Turret, Prism Rackover Fo¬ 
cus, Upright Side View Finder, Sync Motor, 
3—400-foot Magazines, Amplifier with Gene 
Motor, 15 mm., 1”, 2” Eastman Kodak Lenses, 
All Cases, Mike with Stand, Cables, Complete 
Outfit with Heavy Duty Tripod and Aluminum 
Triangle with Wheels, excellent condition, test¬ 
ed accurate and ready for use. $4675.00 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG A4 


Listing all type of 16-35 mm. Production, 
and Laboratory Equipment 
WE BUY, ALL 16-35 mm. EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA'MART 


. 70 West 45th St. 
New York 19, 
N. Y. 

CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 
WE EXPORT ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Background Projector 

(Continued from Page 391 ) 

with the projector: 5-inch, 6-inch and 
7-inch. Each lens is installed in a spe¬ 
cially-designed Mitchell lens mount. The 
lens mount fits on the front of the pro¬ 
jector head and is held securely in place 
by a lens retainer. Lens mounts may be 
removed or installed merely by lifting 
the lens retaining knob. Interchanging 
lenses does not alter the rest of the optical 
system. Lenses are all f : 2.0 Super Cine- 
phor, manufactured by Bausch and Lomb. 


8 & 16 mm. Storage Cases 

Bell & Howell Company announces 
availability of newly-designed all-metal 
film storage cases. Twelve 8 mm. 200 foot 
reel cans may be stored in one model, 
while a dozen 400 foot cans of 16 mm. 
are accommodated in the other. Upper 
portion of each case is hinged for easy 
removable of individual cans, while sec¬ 
tional dividers on inside back and bottom 
keep reel cans separated. 


Leica Desk Viewer 

Leica desk viewer for two-by-two inch 
slides and 35 mm. film strips, is again 
available through dealers, according to 
announcement by E. Leitz, Inc. 


Turn to HOUSTON 


FOR SPECIAL FILM 
PROCESSING REQUIREMENTS! 

Long recognized as the Industry’s chief source of en¬ 
gineering "know-how” in solving film processing prob¬ 
lems, The Houston Corporation invites your inquiry. 

Special built-to-order machines may be the answer to 
your needs. Adaptations of standard features in the Model 
10 for 35 mm. or Model 11 for 16 mm. processing com¬ 
bined with specially designed equipment will meet your 
special requirements to the fullest. 

Houston sells more standard equipment than any other 
manufacturer .. . and designs and manufactures custom 
built 35 mm. or 16 mm. film processing equipment. 

THAT’S WHY YOU SHOULD SEE HOUSTON FIRST! 


Write for 
Descriptive Folder 

THE HOUSTON 
CORPORATION 

11801 West Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 25 
California 

PRINTERS, CRANES, LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Houston 

'ARGEST PRODUCERS OF 



35 mm Film Recording System 



Recording amplifier with noise re¬ 
duction, compression, low pass 
filter, hi-pass filter and voltage 
regulated power supply. 



Two-position extension mixer with built- 
in microphone pre-amplifiers, dialogue 
equalizers and line amplifier. 



35mm sound-on-film recorder with 
variable area galvanometer, color 
corrected optical system and rotary 
stabilizer. 


BLUE SEAL CINE DEVICES, Inc. 

5-45 49th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. Cable: “SOUNDFILM” 
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Current Assignments of A. S.C. Members 


M EMBERS of the American Society 
of Cinematographers were en¬ 
gaged as Directors of Photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood Studios during 
October as follows: 

Allied Artists 

• Stanley Cortez, "Smart Woman,” 
with Constance Bennett, Brian Aherne, 
Barry Sullivan, Michael O’Shea. 

Columbia 

• Fred Jackman, jr., "Coroner Creek,” 
(Cinecolor), with Randolph Scott, Mar¬ 
guerite Chapman, George Macready, Sally 
Eilers, Edgar Buchanan. 

® Vincent Farrar, "Blondie’s Night 
Out,” with Penny Singleton, Arthur Lake. 

• William Snyder, "The Return of 
October,” (Technicolor) with Glenn 
Ford, Terry Moore, James Gleason. 

° Phil Tannura, "The Return of the 
Whistler,” with Michael Duane, Lenore 
Aubert. 

• Les White, "The Fuller Brush Man,” 
(Edward Small Prod.) with Red Skelton, 
Janet Blair, Don McGuire, Hillary 
Brooke, Ross Ford. 

Independent 

• Karl Struss, "Untamed,” (Adventure 
Pictures) with Robert Lowery, Martha 
Sherrill. 

• Phil Tannura, "The Last Nazi,” (Carl 
Krueger Prod.) with Marta Mitrovich, 



Lee Bonnell, Raphael Bennett, A1 Zeid- 
man, David Bair. 

Metro-Coldwyn-Mayer 

• Hal Rosson, "Homecoming,” with 
Clark Gable, Lana Turner, John Hodiak, 
Anne Baxter, Cameron Mitchell. 

• Charles Schoenbaum, "Hills of 
Home,” (Technicolor) with Edmund 
Gwenn, Janet Leigh, Tom Drake, Donald 
Crisp, Reginald Owen, Rhys Williams, 
Lassie. 

° Joe Ruttenberg, "B. F.’s Daughter,” 
with Barbara Stanwyck, Van Heflin, Rich¬ 
ard Hart, Charles Coburn, Keenan Wynn, 
Spring Byington, Margaret Lindsay. 

• George Folsey, "State of the Union,” 
(Liberty Prods.) with Spencer Tracy, Van 
Johnson, Angela Lansbury, Adolphe Men- 
jou. 

• Robert Surtees, "The Big City,” with 
Margaret O’Brien, George Murphy, Rob¬ 
ert Preston, Danny Thomas, Karin Booth, 
Betty Garrett, Lotte Lehman. 

Paramount 

• John Seitz, "The Long Gray Line,” 
with Alan Ladd, Donna Reed, Audie Mur¬ 
phy, Dick Hogan, Russell Wade. 

• Lionel Lindon, "Sainted Sisters,” 
with Veronica Lake, Joan Caulfield, Barry 
Fitzgerald, George Reeves, William Dem- 
arest, Beulah Bondi. 

RKO 

• Nick Musuraca, "1 Remember 
Mama,” with Irene Dunne, Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Oscar Homolka, Philip Dorn, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Rudy Vallee, Edgar 
Bergen. 

• Harry Wild, "Station West,” with 
Dick Powell, Jane Greer, Agnes Moore- 
head, Burl Ives, Gordon Oliver, Guinn 
Williams. 

• Lucien Ballard, "Berlin Express,” 
with Merle Oberon, Robert Ryan, Charles 
Korvin, Paul Lukas, Robert Coote, Peter 
Von Zerneck. 

• George Barnes, "Good Sam,” (Rain¬ 
bow Prods.) with Gary Cooper, Ann 
Sheridan, Edmund Lowe, Clinton Sund- 
berg, Joan Lorring. 

• Maury Gertsman, "Rachel,” with 
Loretta Young, William Holden, Robert 
Mitchum. 

• Joe Valentine, "Joan,” (Sierra Pic¬ 
tures) (Technicolor) with Ingrid Berg¬ 
man, Jose Ferrer, John Emery, George 
Coulouris, Richard Ney, Robert Barrat, 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 

Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Request 
Manufactured by 

MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

M51 Cordon Street Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Selena Royle, Gene Lockhart, Roman 
Bohnen. 

• Joseph Walker, "The Velvet Touch,” 
(Independent Artists) with Rosalind 
Russell, Leo Genn, Claire Trevor, Sydney 
Greenstreet, Leon Ames, Frank McHugh. 

• Roy Hunt, "The Arizona Ranger,” 
with Tim Holt, Jack Holt, Steve Brodie, 
Nan Leslie. 

Selznick 

• Paul Eagler, "Portrait of Jennie,” 
with Jennifer Jones, Joseph Cotten, Ethel 
Barrymore, Cecil Kellaway, David Wayne, 
Albert Sharp. 

• James Wong Howe, "Mr. Blandings 
Builds His Dream House,” with Cary 
Grant, Myrna Loy, Melvyn Douglas. 

Twentieth Century-Fox 

• Leo Tover, "The Snake Pit,” with 
Olivia de Havilland, Leo Genn, Mark 
Stevens, Celeste Holm, Minna Gombell. 

• Harry Jackson, "Ballad of Furnace 
Creek,” with Victor Mature, Coleen Gray, 
Reginald Gardiner. 

• Victor Milner, "The Flaming Age,” 
with Jeanne Crain, Dan Dailey. 

• Joseph MacDonald, "Call Northside 
777,” with James Stewart, Richard Conte, 
Helen Walker, Lee J. Cobb. 

• Joe LaShelle, "Deep Water,” with 
Dana Andrews, Jean Peters, Cesar Ro¬ 
mero. Anne Revere, Dean Stockwell, Mae 
Marsh. 

Universal-International 

• Frank Planer, "Letters From an Un¬ 
known Woman,” (Rampart Prod.) with 
Joan Fontaine, Louis Jourdan, Mady 
Christians, Art Smith, Marcel Journet. 

° Russell Metty, "All My Sons,” with 
Edward G. Robinson, Burt Lancaster, 
Mady Christians, Howard Duff, Frank 
Conroy. 

• Milton Krasner, "Up In Central 
Park,” with Deanna Durbin, Dick 
Haymes, Vincent Price, Albert Sharpe, 
Thurston Hall. 

Warners 

• Carl Guthrie, "April Showers,” with 
Jack Carson, Ann Sothern, Robert Alda, 
S. Z. Sakall. 

• Karl Freund, "Christopher Blake,” 
with Alexis Smith, Robert Douglas, Ted 
Donaldson, John Hoyt. 

• Robert Burks, "To the Victor,” with 
Dennis Morgan, Viveca Lindfors, Tom 
D’Andrea, Victor France n, Richard 
Walsh. 

• Ted McCord, "Johnny Belinda," 
witth Jane Wyman, Lew Ayres, Charles 
Bickford, Agnes Moorehead, Mabel Paige, 
Jan Sterling. 

• Ernest Haller, "Winter Meeting,” 
with Bette Davis, James Davis, Janis 
Paige, Florence Bates. 

• Sol Polito, "Adventures of Don 
Juan,” with Errol Flynn, Viveca Lindfors, 
Robert Douglas, Romney Brent, Alan 
Hale. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE¬ 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUCUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933 

Of THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER pub¬ 
lished Monthly at Los Angeles, California for 
October 1, 1947. 

State of California, ) 

County of Los Angeles f ss - 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Walter 
R. Greene, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
the AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man¬ 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and address of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, A.S.C. Agency, Inc., 1782 N. Orange 
Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif.; Editor, Walter R. Greene, 
1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif.; Busi¬ 
ness Managers, Marguerite R. Duerr, 1782 N. 
Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora¬ 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, as well as those of each in¬ 
dividual member, must be given.) A.S.C. Agency, 
Inc., 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif., 
wholly owned by the American Society of Cinema¬ 
tographers, Inc., a non-profit corporation whose 
address is 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. Officers of the American Society of Cine¬ 
matographers, Inc. are: President, Leon Shamroy, 
1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif.; 1st Vice 
President, Charles G. Clarke, 1782 N. Orange Dr., 
Hollywood, Calif.; 2nd Vice President, Wm. V. 
Ska 11. 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif.; 3rd 
Vice President, Lee Garmes, 1782 N. Orange Dr., 
Hollywood, Calif.; Executive Vice President and 
Treasurer, Fred W. Jackman, 1782 N. Orange Dr., 
Hollywood, Calif.; Secretary, Ray Rennahan, 1782' 
N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif.; Sergeant-at- 
Arms, John W. Boyle, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Holly¬ 
wood, Calif. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort¬ 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur¬ 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per¬ 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act¬ 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl¬ 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and condi¬ 
tions under which stockholders and security hold¬ 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the twelve months preceding the date 
shown above is—(This information is required 
from publishers of daily, weekly, semi-weekly and 
triweekly publications only.) 

WALTER R. GREENE 
Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day 
of October, 1947. 

(Seal) Franklin H. Mills 

Notary Public 

(My Commission expires July 3, 1949.) 


NEW BELL & HOWELL 
ADJUSTO-STAND 

Immediate availability of a new-type 
projector stand known as the "Adjusto- 
Stand,” is announced by the Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago manufactur¬ 
ers of precision motion picture equip¬ 
ment. 



I 

■ 

W 


Made of aluminum alloy, the Adjusto- 
Stand is guaranteed to support 300 
pounds, even though it weighs only 12 
pounds itself. The stand is collapsible 
into one compact unit, and is adjustable 
in height from 33 inches to 37 inches, a 
range which assures projection above the 
heads of the audience. The spatter-finish 
top is 12 inches by 22 inches, large 
enough to hold all makes of motion pic¬ 
ture projectors. 

Three rubber-tipped supporting legs 
are joined to the shock-absorbing rubber- 
tipped center post by means of riveted, 
hinged units which grip in two places. 
Special locks prevent the height adjust¬ 
ment from slipping and a tilt adjustment 
operated with three thumb screws takes 
care of uneven floor level to give perfect 
alignment of the picture on the screen. 
Tilt adjustment of the table may be ac¬ 
complished in complete safety while the 
projector is upon it, for although the tilt 
range is ample in all directions, the table 
cannot tilt enough to allow the machine 
to slip off. 


Minneapolis Octo Cine 

Minneapolis Octo Cine Club launched 
its fall season with the September 30th 
meeting at the Main YMCA, with mem¬ 
bers displaying unusual gadgets for those 
attending. Film program of the evening 
comprised a group of member pictures 
taken during the summer vacation period. 


16 mm 

Color—Black and White 

ACME FILM 
LABORATORIES 

1161 N. Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Phone Hillside 7471 
GUS BARTH WILSON LEAHY 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

33 mm.16 mm. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 



Deep Field Panchro Lens 


• Highly corrected • Recent design 

• Superb for color • Light in weight 

• Exceptional depth of field • Hard 
Filmocoted surfaces • Stocked un¬ 
mounted. Can be mounted im¬ 
mediately for any 35mm camera 


BELL & HOWELL 

COMPANY 

Exclusive U. S. A. Distributors 
7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
New York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C. 
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Classified Advertising 


FOR SALE 


BASS OFFERS BARGAINS: Special. Brand new Pro¬ 
fessional Jr. friction head pan and tilt tirpod 
complete with case. Save $40.00. Regular 
$190.00 price including all taxes. Our 

price ..$1 50.00 

35mm. Eyemo, 3-speed, Cooke F:2.5 lens, 

case .$235.00 

Bell & Howell Eyemo, Air Corps A-4-A Model, 3- 
speed, 1” wide angle F:4.5 fixed focus, 2” Ey- 
max F:2.8 focusing, 6” Eymax F:4.5 focusing, 
10” F:4.5 Eymax focusing, filters, variable op¬ 
tical view finder, carrying case .$595.00 

New 16mm. Auricon Single System Sound, com¬ 
plete outfit including power pack, battery, am¬ 
plifier, tripod, etc.$1725.00 

400 ft. inside magazine DeBrie with 2” Tessar 

F:3.5 lens, case and four magazines.$165.00 

CINE LENSES: 1” Eymax F:4.5 wide angle “C” 

mount, fixed focus .$37.50 

1” Pan Tachar F:2 in barrel..$45.00 

3” Pan Tachar F:2.3 in barrel _$60.00 

3” Apo Kino F:2.$75.00 

3” Baltar F:2.3 in barrel. . .$75.00 

5” Pan Tachar F:2.3 in barrel.$100.00 

WRITE YOUR WANTS . . . BASS MAY HAVE 
IT FOR LESS. CINE HEADQUARTERS FOR 37 
YEARS. BUY, SELL, AND TRADE. 

BASS CAMERA CO. 179 W. MADISON ST., 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


EASTMAN New Sound Kodascope Projector, 
$350.00; 2" F: 1.6 Chrome Lens New, $95.00; 
Eastman Sports Finder for Cine Special; Syn¬ 
chronous Motor for Cine Special; 200-ft. Cham¬ 
ber for Sine Special; 100-ft. Chamber for Cine 
Special; Auricon Blimp; Professional Jr. Tripod, 
New; Wide Angle Lens for Eastman Special or 
Bolex Camera. Have adapters for both, C Mount, 
F:2.7, New Chrome; 2”, 3”, 4”, 6”, Lens. East¬ 
man. New Lens in Stock. 16MM. and 8MM. 
Lens. 16MM. Films. Sound, Silent. Catalog Free. 

Sam’s Electric Shop, Passaic, N. J. 


1 Auricon Sound Camera and sound equipment, 
single system and power supply unit plus bat¬ 
tery charger, 60 cycle, 110 volt. 

1 Microphone boom on wheels. 

1 Craig ball head tripod. 

1 Craig editor and viewer. 

New price $2100; selling price $1585. 

W. K. Shipman, Education International, Box 
359, Victorville, Calif. 


ANDRE DeBRIE Parvo Model-L camera with 24 
volt motor, shift focus, front mask box, set in¬ 
side masks, 4 magazines. Equipped with Gauss 
Tachar 50mm. F:2.5 Astro Berlin lens. DeBrie 
friction tripod head, no legs. All excellent condi¬ 
tion. Photo available. Price $315.00 takes all. 

M. S. SELLS 
731 Craymont Ave., N. 

Birmingham 4, Ala. 


WILART Studio Model camera with 2 inch Coerz 
F:3.5 and matched lens finder. Coerz masking 
box, 4 magazines, carrying case and M.P.A. 
crank tripod. Price $225.00. 

M. S. SELLS 
731 Craymont Ave., N. 

Birmingham 4, Ala. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment. 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull’s 
Camera & Film Exchange, 68 West 48th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Arriflex camera, Complete, 3 Primoplan coated 
lenses, 4-200 ft. magazines, tripod, 3-16 v. bat¬ 
teries, 16 v. trickle charger, carrying cases. Ex¬ 
cellent condition. Box 1045, American Cinema¬ 
tographer. 

MITCHELL MOTORS with Tachometers, D. C. In¬ 

terlock for NC, Friction Head, Hi-hat, Bay, other 
equipment. MOVIESOUND, 164-12 110th Road, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


CINE LENSES. BARGAIN SPECIALS. FOR 8MM 
CAMERAS: 1 3/ a " F:3 Bausch & Lomb Telephoto 
in focusing mount, $39.50; 1 3/q" F:3.5 Kodak 
Cine Anastigmat in focusing mount for 8mm 
Keystone, Revere, Bolex H-8, etc. $36.50; FOR 
16 mm CAMERAS: 1 Vi" F:2.8 Carl Zeiss Tessar 
in focusing mount, $84.50; 1 %" F:2 Carl Zeiss 
Biotar in focusing mount, $87.50; 3" F: 1.5 
Hugo Meyer Kino Plasmat in focusing mount, 
Lenskoted, $242.50; 6" F:4.5 Dallmeyer Tele¬ 
photo in focusing mount, $94.50; FOR 35mm 
CAMERAS: 1" F.4.5 Bell & Howell Wide angle in 
focusing mount for Eyemo “C” $74.50; 1" 

F:2.3 Kinar wide angle in focusing mount for 
Eyemo ”C”, $99.50; 2" F:1.8 Astro Pan Tachar 
in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, Lenskoted, 
$199.50; 2" F: 1.5 Hugo Meyer Primoplan in 
focusing mount for Mitchell or B & H Profes¬ 
sional, Lenskoted, $199.50; 2W' F:1.5 Schnei¬ 
der Xenon in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, 
Lenskoted, $228; 3" F:1.8 Astro Pan Tachar in 
focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, $279.50; 3" 
F:2.5 Cooke Kinic in focusing mount for Bell 
& Howell Professional, $119.50; 3" F: 1.9 Hugo 
Meyer Primoplan in focusing mount for Mitchell 
or Bell & Howell Professional, Lenskoted, 
$199.50; 31 / 4 " F: 1.8 Ernemann Ernostar in focus- 
mount for Eyemo “C”, Lenskoted, $179.50; 5" 
F:2.3 Schneider Xenon in focusing mount for 
Eyemo “C”, Lenskoted, $325.00; 6" F: 1.8 Astro 
Pan Tachar in focusing mount for Eyemo *‘C”, 
Lenskoted, $445; 6" F:2.3 Astro Pan Tachar in 
focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, Lenskoted, 
$365; 6" F:2.7 Bausch & Lomb Baltar in focus¬ 
ing mount for Bell & Howell Professional Lens¬ 
koted, $219.50; 8" F:2.3 Astro Pan Tachar in 
focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, Camera, Lens¬ 
koted, $435; 10" F:4.5 Bell & Howell Anastig¬ 
mat in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, Lens¬ 
koted, $205. Sold on 15-day trial basis. Many 
others available. Write for Lens List AC-1 1. Will 
buy your surplus lenses and cameras for cash. 
Tell us what you have! BURKE & JAMES, INC., 
321 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


35mm SPECIALS 

35MM INTERMITTENTS — precision machining, ex¬ 
cellent design. Perfect for Printers, Animation 
Cameras, Slide Film Cameras, and for silencing 
and modernizing motion picture cameras. Dou¬ 
ble pull-down claws and double registration 
pins, at aperture. Entire unit in light-tight 
metal case to accommodate 200-foot roll, com¬ 
plete with take-up. Light trap at aperture. 
These units are NEW. Will sell for $150.00 each. 
Write for quotations on quantity purchase. 

35MM FILM SCANNERS — Acme “Ace” with 
footage and frame counters. Like new. VALUE 
$152.50. Will sell for $100.00 each. Three, 
without counters, value $122.50. Will sell for 
$80.00 each. 

AFP 

1803 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 

NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


NEW Sound Moviola UDS, $1087.90; New Moviola 
D, $279.50; Famous Cinephon 35mm. Camera, 
4 lenses, 9 magazines, sunshade, motor, com¬ 
plete $1795.00; Arriflex, 4 lenses, 5 magazines, 
motor, $1095.00; Eyemo Q Spider, 3 lenses, 
$995.00; Wall Belhowell Type single system 
Stuido Camera, 5 lenses, 2 magazines, motor, 
tripod, cases, all for $2,990.00; New Belhowell 
D 5 way 35mm. Printer, $3250.00; 5000W Stu¬ 
dio Spots, $89.50; Bardwell Floodlights, $57.50. 
Send for latest stocklist. S. O. S. Cinema Supply 
Corporation, 449 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 


METRO-COLDWYN-MAYER Studio Camera Dolly 
Rotambulator with pan and tilt head. Precision 
built. Ball bearing throughout. Will easily han¬ 
dle 500 pound camera and blimp. Two avail¬ 
able (used) for $1250.00 each f.o.b. (1/5 pres¬ 
ent cost of duplication). Perfect condition 
guaranteed. Write for picture and dimensions. 

BERNDT-BACH, INC., 7377 Beverly Blvd. 

Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


SET OF 40, 50, 75MM. F:2.3, PAN ASTRO lenses 
in Mitchell mounts, excellent condition, $125.00 
each or three for $325.00. Want to buy 
Mitchell magazines. DON MALKAMES, 7 Ply¬ 
mouth Ave., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


BARGAIN . . . Cinephone 35MM. camera—porta¬ 
ble battery op., turret reflex finder. Fitted 
with the following lenses in Cinephone bayonet 
mounts: 

25MM. F 2 Gauss-Tachar 
32MM. F 2 Gauss-Tachar 
40MM. F 2 Gauss-Tachar 
50MM. F 1.8 Pan-Tachar 
75MM. F 2 Gauss-Tachar 
200MM. F 5 Astro-Telephoto 
100MM. F 2.3 Pan-Tachar 
6 sets of filters 
1 black case to hold cinema 
camera and equipment 
1 case containing 7 maga¬ 
zines for camera 
1 shoulder battery case 
Complete Outfit Specially Priced $1500.00 

HENRY HERBERT 

485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

MORGAN CAMERA SHOP 

The Complete Camera Store 
We buy, sell, trade, rent. 

Free copy of MORGAN CAMERA NEWS 
sent on request. 

6262 Sunset Boulevard • • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


BERNDT MAURER MODEL D bi-lateral track re¬ 
corder, complete with noise reduction amplifier, 
amplifier, cables, microphone. Two 400-ft. mag¬ 
azines; 110-v. A.C. single phase synchronous 
motor. Also B-M 16mm. Model 506A camera 
with 3 lenses; two 400-ft. magazines; 1 2-v and 
110-v motors and tripod. In like new condition. 
Burton H. Zucker, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 


NEW 200’ 16 and 35MM motor driven developing 
outfits. Special price $82.50. Eyemo 71Q, 2 
lenses and case, $800. CAMERA MART, INC. 
1614 No. Cahuenga, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
HE 7373. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 

WE need more equipment — Laboratory, Studio or 
Recording Equipment. S. O. S. Cinema Supply 
Corporation, 449 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 

Camera and sound men, artistically and scien¬ 
tifically skilled, well-equipped MODERN 
1200 Square Feet SOUND STUDIO, 
high-fidelity play-back. Stage set construction. 

ROLAB 

Sandy Hook Connecticut 
90 minutes from New York City 
Telephone: Newtown 581 

AVAILABLE for 16mm. and 35mm. assignments 
JOHN L. HERMANN, ASC-FRPS. 1712 Napo¬ 
leon Avenue, Phone Jackson 8605, New Or¬ 
leans 15, Louisiana. Member International Pho¬ 
tographers Local 666. 
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When “the dawn conies up like thunder”... 


HE’S at his console—the re-record¬ 
ing mixer—weaving skeins of sound 
into the picture’s pattern . . . skill¬ 
fully matching sound to sight, mood 
for mood. 

Under his sensitive control, dia¬ 
logue and music and special effects 
are expertly proportioned, delicately 
balanced to round out the realism 
and drama of the scene. 

EASTMAN KOI 

ROCHEST 

J. E. BRULATOUR, 

FORT LEE • 


To fulfill this essential contribu¬ 
tion to the picture, the re-recording 
mixer requires creative understand¬ 
ing of the director’s desires ... a 
sense of the dramatic ... a feeling 
for mood . . . and the high order of 
faithful sound reproduction and re¬ 
recording he gets from the large and 
versatile family of Eastman motion 
picture films. 

AK COMPANY 

R 4, N. Y. 

INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
• HOLLYWOOD 


CHICAGO 






Filmosound 


for 16 mm 
sound film 
projection 
at its best 







'wmm 


Filmosound’s powerful, pre-aligned, 
1,000-watt lamp and precise, straight- 
line optical system give you brilliant 
pictures, even when the “throw” is 
long and the screen is large. Bell & 
Howell permanent lens coating steps 
up picture brilliance, improves over-all 
definition. Micrometer focusing and 
lens focus lock mean needle-sharp pic¬ 
tures. Rock-steady, flicker-free screen 
images are assured by Filmosound’s ex¬ 
clusive shuttle and shutter mechanism. 


7907-7947. . . Forty Years 
of Leadership 


Filmosound’s exclusive Oscillatory 
Stabilizer insures unvarying speed at 
the sound take-off, eliminating sound 
“flutter.” Sound is natural, undis¬ 
torted, and hum-free at all volume 
levels. No background interference. 
No radio interference. Full-range tone 
control; silent, step-less volume con¬ 
trol. Full bass response with the im¬ 
proved Filmosound speaker. 


Filmosound’s exclusive Safe-lock 
Sprockets actually prevent incorrect 
film threading! And once correctly 
seated, the film cannot come off. One- 
hand tilt—just the turn of a knob— 
quickly adjusts Filmosound to the 
proper angle. All controls, clearly 
marked, are grouped together on one 
side. Their luminous tips, glowing in 
the dark, can be instantly located. 
Anyone can learn quickly the simple 
operating procedure! 


See your dealer, or write Bell S’ Howell Company, 7148 McCormick Road . Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C., and London. 




























